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‘Dramatic 
publishes the hits~ 


These are the plays the Thespian dramatic — this round-dozen list of outstanding suc- 
groups have made the hits of the season. cesses that you have not read, you will 
Probably you have already produced sev- _—_ want to do so before you plan your next 


eral of these, but if there are any titles on © dramatic season. 


x kK wk *® 


A Date With Judy + « - Brother Goose - ++ A Little Honey «++ Don't 
Take My Penny «+ + January Thaw + - » A Case of Springtime -- - 
Professor, How Could You? + + « Nine Girls « - - Girl-Shy +» - » Our 
Hearts Were Young and Gay ++ + Best Foot Forward « - + Sing for 


x kK Kk * 





Your Supper. 





The finest plays are published by: 


THE DRAMATIC PUBLISHING CO. 


NEW ADDRESS: 1706 S. PRAIRIE AVE 





CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS 


Say You Saw It in Dramatics Magazine 
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(IRL GETS BOY 


in Three Acts 


BY 
CARL WEBSTER PIERCE 


Comedy 





It's gay! It's exciting! 
It's different! It's sure-fire! 





Hensley House is a residence club for 
girls in New York City. Its inhabitants 
lovingly refer to it as the “hen house.” 
They set up “smoochin’” screens be- 
hind which to entertain their boy 
friends; and the boys must say good 
night promptly when the “scram bell” 
sounds, or risk the wrath of Mike, the 
fatherly night watchman who keeps an 
eye not only on the building but also 
on its fair occupants. The superinten- 
dent of Hensley House is Miss Elizabeth 
Hinkle, a spinster with a sense of 
humor. A frequent visitor is her nephew, 
Don Ludlow, an ambitious lad with his 
foot on the bottom of the ladder of suc- 
cess and his eye on the top. Don lives 
only for work. Women don’t exist in his 
world. His female counterpart is Laura 
Marsh, an advertising agency copy- 
writer who works on the Moonbeam 
Soap account. Besieged by dozens of 
men, whom she completely ignores, she 
is the envy of many of the girls. Much 
to her own consternation she falls for 
Don, who, however, pays no attention 
to her. She seeks advice on how to 
catch her man from Fran Reid, a good 
natured, likeable man chaser who is 
quite experienced at the game. Then 
Laura eggs Fran on to an affair with 
Jack Horton, who is Don’s business 
partner, and whose interest in girls 
pains Don. Laura urges Jack to defy 
Don's protest—but at the same time 
she urges Don to try and break up the 
friendship between Fran and Jack. She’s 
determined, by hook or crook, to have 
some excuse for keeping in touch with 
Don until she can land him. It takes a 
lot of maneuvering on her part, but 
when Don finally falls—what a crash! 
The gals really let down their hair in 
the safety of their for-girls-only fortress; 
and the males who storm it have to be 
pretty brave to venture into the female 
lair. But venture they do, and what ad- 
ventures these ventures bring forth! 


After you've pleased your audiences 
with GIRL GETS BOY give them some 
more fun by making your next play 
BOY GETS GIRL which is another play 
by the same author. 





ROYALTY, $10.00 BOOKS, 60 CENTS 
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ITH this issue of DRAMATICS, we come 
W to the end of another season. We shall 
resume our publication with the October 
issue which we expect to have in the mail for 
you by the latter part of September. 
* * * 


Because of space limitations, a number of 
articles which we had planned to publish this 
season must be carried over into next year. 

~*~ * * 


If you have conducted a project in dramatics 
this season which you feel deserves to be 
brought to the attention of other dramatic arts 
teachers and students, we invite you to tell your 
story in an 800-1000 word article, with your 
contribution reaching us by August 15. An in- 
teresting photograph of your production or proj- 
ect will add much to the effectiveness of your 
article. We are interested only in timely, well- 
written articles that are helpful to our readers. 

* * * 


Due to page limitations, as well as our de- 
sire to give space to more articles, we shall 
discontinue the monthly publication of one-act 
plays effective with our October issue. Occa- 
sionally, we shall publish original one-acts of 
exceptional merit. 

* * *% 


On pages 3-6 of this issue appears a con- 
densed program of the Second National Dra- 


matics Arts Conference and the Children’s 
Theatre Conference schedule for June 16 
through 21 at Indiana University. Copies of 


the complete program for the two conferences 
will be available by the latter part of May. 
Requests for copies should be addressed to The 
National Thespian Society, College Hill Sta- 
tion, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

* * * 


The two conferences at Indiana University 
will bring together educational theatre workers 
from all parts of the nation, for a memorable 
week of lectures, discussions, demonstrations, 
and performances. While the program for the 
week will provide ample opportunities to keep 
everyone occupied, sufficient time will be avail- 
able for recreation and rest. We strongly rec- 
ommend that you make your attendance at the 
conferences the first event of your summer 
program. 

* * 

Your editor was among those invited by the 
State Department in Washington to attend the 
first national conference called by the United 
States National Commission for the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization (UNESCO). The conference was 
held March 24-26 in Philadelphia. 


* * * 


Of particular concern to those active in the 
dramatic arts was the relatively insignificant 
place assigned to the theatre in the broad plans 
projected by UNESCO for the promotion of 
good will and understanding among nations. 
However, those in attendance at the sectional 
meeting on the Creative Arts did approve a 
motion that the American Theatre receive 
membership on the United States National 
Commission. Just what will result from the 
passage of this motion, as well as from the 
resolution adopted at the UNESCO meeting 
held in Paris last fall for establishment of an 
International Theatre Institute independent of 
UNESCO, and supported by private or national 
branches or centers, remains to be seen. More 
information on this subject will be presented 
at the Indiana conferences by Howard E. Wil- 
son of the Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace who will address the opening 
session on “UNESCO As It Relates to the Dra- 
matic Arts.” 
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Sparkling 
OPERETTAS 


CREATURES OF IMPULSE. By W. S. Gil- 
bert. A musical fantasy in two acts. Music 


by Donald K. Phillips. Adaptation and ad- 


ditional lyrics by Edward Stasheff. The 
Creatures of Impulse referred to are the 
untortunate inhabitants of a little village in 
Flanders who happen to cross the path of 
a very strange Old Lady. This Old Lady is 
staying at a charming country hostelry kept 
by one Mistress Martha. Martha is very much 
distressed because the wicked Old Lady re- 
fuses to pay any rent. 

Vocal Score with full dialogue......... 1.00 


Stage Manager's Guide.............. 1.00 
Orchestra parts on rental only 


H. M. S. PINAFORE. Operetta in two 
acts. Abridged version for schools. Adapted 
by Thomas Hayes, arranged by Bryceson 
Treharne. An operetta of this type will always 
"go over" well with a group of youths, 
Vocal Score with piano accompaniment 

and full directions 


THE SUNBONNET GIRL. Book, lyrics and 
music by Geoffrey F. Morgan and Frederick 
G. Johnson. Time of performance about 
two hours. Story. Mrs. Coleman, with her 
son and daughter and her son's friend have 
come to a small village to conduct a con- 


test given by the State Federation of Music 
Clubs. 


Vocal Score with Piano acc............1.25 
Stage Manager's Guide.............. 1.00 
Orchestral parts for rental only....... 10.00 


SAILOR MAIDS. Mixed. Book, lyrics and 
music by Charles Ross Chaney. Time of per- 
formance about two hours. Story. Frances 
Marie celebrates her [8th birthday by 
launching her new yacht. 


Vocal Score with Piano acc. and full 


eS 
Stage Manager's Guide.............. 1.00 
Orchestral parts for rental only....... 10.00 


CHINA SILK. An operetta in two acts by 
Sarah Grames Clark and Winifred Moore. 
The Story of the Feast of the Goddess of 
the Silkworms. 


Vocal Score with piano acc. and full 
directions ticiwaia 


WHO STOLE THE TARTS? An enjoyable 
musical play about the King and Queen of 
Hearts, in one act, two scenes. Time of 
performance about one hour. 


Vocal Score with piano acc. and full 
CR en en 60c 


Write for complete Operetta Catalogue 


THE WILLIS MUSIC CO. 


124 East Fourth St. 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
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QUEEN FOR A DAY 
Carl Webster Pierce 
Based on the Famous Radio 
Program 


Royalty, $25.00 Price, 75 Cents 


AL HADDON AND HIS LAMP 


Vance Halloway and 
J. C. McMullen 


Royalty, $10.00 Price, 60 Cents 
CRACKED NUTTS 
Jay Tobias 
Royalty $10.00 
A FELLOW NEEDS A FRIEND 


Kate Crehan and Paul Scott 
Royalty, $25.00 Price, 75 Cents 


Price, 60 Cents 


FIVE LITTLE PEPPERS 
Ruth Putnam Kimball 
Royalty, $5.00 Price, 60 Cents 


GIRL GETS BOY 
Carl Webster Pierce 
Royalty, $10.00 Price, 60 Cents 


SCATTERBRAIN 
Dorothy Sterling 
Royalty, $10.00 Price, 60 Cents 


SPECIAL DELIVERY MALE 
Irene E. Porter 
Royalty, $10.00 Price, 60 Cents 


THIS DAY AND AGE 


Vance Halloway and 
J. C. McMullen 


Royalty, $10.00 Price, 60 Cents 


THE TWO 
MISS HEMINGWAYS 


Wilfred Massey 
Royalty, $15.00 Price, 90 Cents 


US GIRLS 
Winifred Carol Storer 
Royalty, $10.00 Price, 60 Cents 


BACKWOODS ROMEO 
John Nash 


Non-royalty Price, 60 Cents 


HIS PEOPLE 
Helen M. T. Kelly 


Non-royalty Price, 60 Cents 


THE STROKE OF TWELVE 
Walter M. Berger 


Non-royalty Price, 60 Cents 
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Condensed Program 
SECOND NATIONAL 


Dramatic Arts Conference 


(Sponsored by The National Thespian Society with the 
cooperation of the,Indiana University Theatre) 


Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana 


9:00 A. M. 


4:00 P. M. 


7:00-7:45 P. 


8:00 P. M. 


8:00 A. M. 


9:00 A. M. 


9:20 A.M. 


10:00 A. M. 


June 16 through 21, 1947 
Monday, June 16 


Registration...... Alumni Hall, Indiana Union 
(Registration will continue throughout the day and 
evening until 10:00 P. M.) 


Tour of Theatre and Auditorium 


PD. cuextaetedareeeoecnee? Theatre Staff 


(Tour will originate at the west entrance.) 
M. Informal Reception 
Hall of Murals, Auditorium 
Performance* of Miss Lulu Bett, by 


ID oo 5 kk i cwne an wade ween Auditorium 
Presented by the Berea College Players, Berea, Ky., under 
the direction of Earl W. Blank. 


Tuesday, June 17 
Late Registration....... Lobby, Indiana Union 


(Registration and conference headquarters will be main- 


tained in the Lobby from 8:00 A. M. to 10:00 P.M. daily.) 


General Assembly* .............. Auditorium 
Presiding: Ernest Bavely, Executive Secretary, The Na- 
tional Thespian Society. 
“Welcome from the University” 
President, Indiana University. 
“Welcome from the Indiana University Theatre”’ 
Lee Norvelle 
‘Response and Welcome” Barbara Wellington 
National Director, The National Thespian Society. 
Durfee High School, Fall River, Mass. 
Virginia Lee Comer, Chairman, Children’s Theatre 
Committee, American Educational Theatre Association. 


Address: “UNESCO As It Relates to 
the Dramatic Arts”....... Howard E. Wilson 


Assistant Director, Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace. 

(Mr. Wilson will be presented by Earl W. Blank, member 

of the Board of Trustees, The National Thespian Society. ) 


Herman B. Wells 


Announcements 


10:15-11:30 A.M. Sectional Meetings— 


1:15 P.M. 


May, 1947 


ae ig Auditorium 
“Demonstration of Try-Out Methods—Getting the Student 


to Act,” Talbot Pearson, Drama- Department, Carnegie 
Institute of Technology. 
a ae ag og Theatre 
“Introduction to Acting,’ Mary Morris, Drama Depart- 
ment, Carnegie Institute of Technology. 

DEF OEE LOE LITE Room 300 
“General Procedures in Stage Make-up,” Margaret Thom- 
son, Indiana University Theatre. 
aoa a lig Room 150 


“An Introduction to the Mechanics of Scenic Design, with 


Slide Demonstration,” A. S. Gillette, Technician, State 
University of Iowa Theatre. 
ie elit ae aa oe Nika ie ak oath aie Room 100 


“How Radio Grew—A Survey of Radio Here and Abroad,” 
H. J. Skornia, Director, Radio Department, Indiana Uni- 
versity. 

Directing the Once-Act Play— 

Drama and Melodrama........... Auditorium 
Presiding: Richard Moody, Indiana University Theatre. 


DEMONSTRATION PLAys: 


Drama: The Desert, by Don Ireland. Presented by the 
Charleston, W. Va., High School (Thespian Troupe 
200). Directed by Lawrence W. Smith. 

Melodrama: The Spider’s Web, by Arnold Helsby. Pre- 
sented by the Webster Groves, Mo., High Schcol 
(Troupe 191). Directed by Roberta Seibert. 

Roundtable Discussion of Directing as Demonstrated by the 
two Performances: Richard Moody, Talbot Pearson, 
Mary Morris, Frank Whiting, Lawrence W. Smith, 
Roberta Seibert. 

Question and Answer Period. 


Talbot Pearson 





Mary Morris 


Among those who will serve as staff members for the Second National Dra- 
matic Arts Conference are Talbot Pearson and Mary Morris of the Drama 


Department of Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Mr. Pear- 


son will present a series of lecture-demonstrations on Directing, while Miss 


0 P.M. 


3:2 
3:30-4:4 


8:00 P. M. 


9:15 A.M. 


10:00 A.M. 


5 P.M. Stage Lighting 


Morris will offer four lecture-demonstrations on » 


Intermission 


NS eanieiiad Halak wbestismiae Theatre 
“The Selection of Lighting Instruments,’ A. S. Gillette, 
Technician, State University of Iowa Theatre. 

Fremiere performance* of The Great American 
Family, by Aurania Rouverol..... Auditorium 
Presented by the Sycamore Players of State Teachers Col- 
lege, Terre Haute, Ind. Directed by Robert W. Masters. 


Wednesday, June 18 


General Assembly* .............. Auditorium 

Address: “What Is Good Theatre,” Brock 
Pemberton, Broadway Producer and 
Director. 


(Mr. Pemberton will be presented by Lee Norvelle, Head, 
Indiana University Theatre. ) 


Announcements 
10:15-11:30 A.M. Sectional Meetings— 

ID 055 od b prewieee adn skka x Auditorium 
‘Demonstration: Reading Rehearsals, Development of 
Characterization,’ Talbot Pearson, Drama Department, 
Carnegie Institute of Technology. 

Sas i: accen on ea eee hcceans Theatre 
‘The Actor’s External Problems,” Mary Morris, Drama 
Department, Carnegie Institute of Technology. 

ETS ET re ee Room 300 
“Character Make-up on Youthful Faces,’ Margaret Thom- 
son, Indiana University Theatre. 

Stage Design 2... ccc. c ccc cece eecee Room 150 
“Representational versus Presentational Staging Tech- 
niques’ (slide illustrations), A. S. Gillette, Technician, 
State HR sme of Iowa Theatre. 

isa. ax neetabudnwakbakanees Room 109 
“What We Know About the Radio Audience,” H. J. 


1:15 P. M. 


Skornia, Director, Radio Department, Indiana University. 


Directing the One-Act Play— 
Comedy and Farce............... Auditorium 


Presiding: Richard Moody, Indiana University Theatre. 
DEMONSTRATION PLAys: 
Comedy: Married at Sunrise, by John Kirkpatrick. Pre- 


sented by the Clayton, Mo., High School (Thespian 
Troupe 322). Directed by Blandford Jennings. 

Farce: Wampum, by Donald Vining. Presented by the 
Benton Harbor, Mich., High School. Directed by 
Margaret L. Meyn. 

Roundtable Discussion of Directing as Demonstrated by the 
two Performances: Richard Moody, Talbot Pearson, 
Mary Morris, Frank Whiting, Blandford Jennings, 
Margaret L. Meyn. 

Question and Answer Period. 


3:20 P. M. Intermission 








(Pre-conference Enrollment Form) 
Mail by not later than May 30 to 


THE NATIONAL THESPIAN SOCIETY 
College Hill Station, Cincinnati 24, Ohio 





Enrollment Fee 


ns Ce TE nin 6.5 66 46060006604 04060000500 600% $5.00 
(High School and College Students... .$4.00) 

Day Rate (morning, afternoon, and evening sessions)....... 1.00 

Single Session (morning, afternoon, or evening session)..... 50 





Enclosed is the fee of $ _. to cover the cost of my enrollment 
for the SECOND NATIONAL DRAMATIC ARTS CONFERENCE at 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana, June 16 through 21, 1947. 

(Check) ..... Entire Conference Week. Conference Days as fol- 


a Single Sessions as follows (indicate 
whether morning, afternoon, or evening session and specify date) : 


in the 


(Morning) 
(Schedule your travel so that you will arrive for registration at the 
Conference June 16 or later.) 


(Evening) 


I shall travel to Bloomington, Indiana by 


(Train) (Plane) 


| (Bus) | (Automobile ) 
Please enroll me for the morning series of sectional meetings devoted 
to (indicate first and second choice) : 


aon Stage Designing _.Make-up 


aoe Directing Acting 


(Lectures and demonstrations for each series of meetings will be continu- 

ous June 17 through 20. You will be enrolled for one series only.) 

(If you are a student in high school or college, check ......... | 

; (high school) 
oe .) 

(college) 


(Female) 


} (Male) oe 


Name of school or college with which you are associated 


Signed by 


(Write legibly) 
Street Address 


City or Town | ae State 

If you are under twenty-one years of age, furnish signature of 
Parent or Guardian: 
Guardian 


Approved by .... Parent 


. (Signature ) 
CSRS SSS eeeeeaeeaeeeee SSSR SSEESESeeee. DETACH HERE 


(Room Reservation) 
SECOND NATIONAL DRAMATIC ARTS CONFERENCE 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana 
June 16 through 21, 1947 





194 
Mrs. Alice Nelson 
Memorial Hall, Indiana University 
Bloomington, Indiana 
Please provide room accommodations for me for the Second Na- 
tional Dramatic Arts Conference sponsored by THE NATIONAL THES- 
PIAN SOCIETY which I shall attend on the following days: June 


eee eee ae -......... I understand that I shall be housed in one of 
the University dormitories. I shall call at your desk for my room assign- 
ment upon my arrival for Conference registration. I am entitled to the 


room rate of ........ per day. 
(Please check below) 
Student Adult..... Sex Race Will Share Room 
Name M shes sh tite aed og: tthe 
Please print or type) 
Street City State 


(Dormitory room rates: High school and college students, 75c per day; 
adults, $1.50 per day. Payment is made at Indiana University at the 
time room is assigned to you. Plan your travel schedule so that you will 
arrive for Conference registration June 16 or later.) Please make your 
room reservations by not later than May 30. 


4 


DETACH HERE 











H. J. Skornia 


Hal King 


The subject of Make-up at the conference will be ably discussed and demon- 

strated by Hal King of the Max Factor Studios, Hollywood; while H. J. 

Skornia, head of the Department of Radio, Indiana University, will offer a 
series of four lecture-demonstrations on Radio. 











3:30-4:45 P.M. Stage Lighting ................... Theatre 
“Planning the Light Plot for a Typical Interior’ (dia- 
grams and slide demonstration), A. S. Gillette, Technician, 
State University of Iowa Theatre. 


8:00 P. M. Performance* of The Emperor’s New Clothes, 
by Charlotte B. Chorpenning...... Auditorium 
Presented by the Junior Theatre, Indianapolis Civic Thea- 
tre. Directed by Mrs. Horace Roberts and Walter Russell. 


Analysis of Performance: Hazel G. Robertson, Palo Alto 
Children’s Theatre. 


Thursday, June 19 


9:15 A.M. General Assembly* .............. Auditorium 
Address: “The American Theatre, Today and 


Tomorrow.” (Speaker to be Announced). 
(Mr. Hopkins will be presented by Virginia Lee Comer, 
Chairman, Children’s Theatre Conference. ) 


10:00 A.M. Announcements 

10:15-11:30 A.M. Sectional Meetings— 
BOOTIE nnn cc ewe crscncccacecce Auditorium 
‘Techniques in Scene Development” (demonstration) , 


Talbot Pearson, Drama Department, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology. 

I ii in Ga i i Theatre 
“The Actor’s Internal Problems,’ Mary Mortis, Drama 
Department, Carnegie Institute of Technology. 

Cs taxXteeke eee ke chien euind Room 300 
“Make-up of Type Characters,’ Hal King, Max Factor 
Studios, Hollywood, Calif. 

Stage Design 

“Scenic Solutions for the Episodic Plays” (slide illustra- 

~~ A. S. Gillette, Technician, State University of Iowa 
eatre. 


Pe ee Room 100 
“The Best in Radio—A Critical Study in Radio Listening,” 
H. J. Skornia, Director, Radio Department, Indiana Uni- 
versity. 


1:15 P. M. Directing the One-Act Play— 

Folk Play and Fantasy........... Auditorium 
Presiding: Richard Moody, Indiana University Theatre. 
DEMONSTRATION Ptays: 

Folk Play: The Last of the Lowries, by Paul Green. Pre- 
sented by the Newport News, Va., High School (Thes- 
pian Troupe 122.) Directed by Dorothy M. Crane. 

Fantasy: A Well-Remembered Voice, by James M. Barrie. 
Presented by the Revere, Mass., High School (Thespian 
Troupe 156). Directed by June Hamblin. 

Roundtable Discussion of Directing as Demonstrated by the 
two Performances: Richard Moody, Talbot Pearson, 
Mary Morris, Frank Whiting, Dorothy M. Crane, 
June Hamblin. 

Question and Answer Period. 


3:20 P.M. Intermission 
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3:30-4:45 P.M. Demonstration on Stage Lighting. . Theatre 
“Light, Color and Home-made Lighting Equipment,” A. S. 
Gillette, Technician, State University of Iowa Theatre. 
Try-Outs for Radio Broadcast... Radio Studios 
Try-outs under the direction of Charles Lammers. Dra- 
matic Director, Station WLW, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Performance of The Rivals, by Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan ................ Auditorium 


Presented by the Indiana University Theatre. Directed by 
Lee Norvelle and Virgil A. Smith. 


8:00 P. M. 


Friday, June 20 


General Assembly* .............. Auditorium 
Address: “Potentialities of Radio Theatre,” 
C. L. Menser, Vice-President in Charge of 


Programs, National Broadcasting Company. 


(Mr. Menser will be presented by Lee Norvelle, Head, 
Indiana University Theatre. ) 


9:00 A.M. 





10:00 A.M. Announcements 
10:15-11:30 A.M. Sectional Meetings— 
CO ee ee Auditorium 


“The Polishing Process— Rhythm and Tempo,” Talbot 
Pearson, Drama Department, Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology. 

FA a ae TE Theatre 
“The Actor and the Audience,” Mary Morris, Department 
of Drama, Carnegie Institute of Technology. 

NES eee a Oe oe, ee Room 300 
“Use of Make-up Specialties,’ Hal King, Max Factor 
Studios, Hollywood, Calif. 

OTE CT Te Room 150 
“The Use of Historical Staging Conventions in Modern 
Scenic Design” (slide demonstration), A. S. Gillette, Tech- 
nician, State University lowa Theatre. 

i ot etl id a ate wn d Room 100 
From Freedom’s Forge, a demonstration program directed 
by Robert Lee, Production Director, Radio Department, 
Indiana University. 


2:13 P.M. 


Perftormance* of The Squire’s Bride, 

by Viola Van Zee and Charlotte B. 
EER ee a re Auditorium 
Presented by the Champaign, IIl., High School (Thespian 
Troupe 106). Directed by Marion Stuart. 

Analysis of performance by Frank M. Whiting, Director, 
University of Minnesota Theatre. 

5:30-7:00 P.M. Conference Banquet.........: Alumni Hall 


“Epilogue,” Barbara Wellington, National Director, The 
National Thespian Society; Lee Norvelle, Director, Indi- 
ana University Theatre. 


8§:30-11:30 P.M. Informal Dance............: Alumni Hall 
Saturday, June 21 


Demonstration—-Latest Materials and 


Techniques in Stage Make-Up........ Theatre 
Hal King, Max Factor Studios, Hollywood, Calif. 


9:30 A.M. 


* Toint meetings of delegates attending Dramatic Arts Conference 
[heatre Conference. 


and Children's 











NTA 


Earl W. Blank A. S. Gillette 


The first of five full-length plays included in the program of the two con- 

ferences will be Miss Lulu Bett, presented by the Players of Berea College, 

Kentucky, under the direction of Earl W. Blank. A. S. Gillette of the State 

University of Iowa Theatre will offer a series of lecture-demonstrations on 
Scene Designing and Lighting. 
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Winifred Ward 
Among the experts taking a prominent part in the Children’s Theatre Con- 
ference will be Winifred Ward of Northwestern University and Frank 
Whiting, head of the Department of Drama at the University of Minnesota. 


Frank M. Whiting 


11:00 A.M. Student Drama Broadcast......... Auditorium 


Directed by Charles Lammers. Program carried by Station 
WLW, Cincinnati, Ohio, and NBC Network. 


Condensed Program 


SECOND ANNUAL 
Children’s Theatre Conference 


(Sponsored by the Children’s Theaire 


Commitiee 
of the American Educational Theatre 


Association) 


Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana 
June 16 through 20, 1947 


Monday, June 16 
9:00 A.M. Registration......: Alumni Hall, Indiana Union 


(Registration will continue throughout the day and eve- 


ning until 10:00 P. M.) 


3:00 P. M. Opening Meeting* ................... Theatre 
Report of AETA Children’s Theatre Committee Activities, 
Virginia Lee Comer, Committee Chairman. 
Definition of Children’s Theatre Fields, Mrs. Burdette 
Fitzgerald, East Bay Children’s Theatre Association. 
Address: ‘““Vhe Integrating Force of Children’s Theatre,” 
Mrs. Victor Shaw, Fairmont, West Virginia. : 


A a Indiana Union 
Hostess: Mrs. Sara Spencer Campbell, Children’s Theatre 
Press. 

8:00 P.M. Performance* of Miss Lulu Bett, by 
RS ot ae oe ee ene Auditorium 


Presented by the Berea College Players, Berea, Ky., under 
the direction of Earl W. Blank. 


Tuesday, June 17 
Registration............ Lobby, Indiana Union 


(Registration and conference headquarters will be main- 


tained in the Lobby from 8:00 A. M. to 10 P.M. daily.) 


General Assembly* ..............2 Auditorium 
Presiding: Ernest Bavely, Executive Secretary, The Na- 
tional Thespian Society. 
‘“‘Welcome from the University” 
President, Indiana University. 
‘“‘Welcome from the Indiana University Theatre” 
Lee Norvelle 
‘Response and Welcome” .....Barbara Wellington 
National Director, The National Thespian Society. 
“Response and Welcome” Virginia Lee Comer 
Chairman, Children’s Theatre Conference. 


Address:* “UNESCO As It Relates to the 
Dramatic Arts”........... Howard E. Wilson 
Assistant Director, Carnegie Endowment for International 


Peace. (Mr. Wilson will be presented by Earl W. Blank, 
Trustee, The National Thespian Society.) 


8:00 A.M. 


9:00 A.M. 


rer Herman B. Wells 


9:20 A. M. 




















PROFESSIONAL ENGAGEMENTS FOR 
OUTSTANDING STUDENTS 
EDWIN STRAWBRIDGE PRODUCTIONS 


Will Conduct a Course in Training for the Stage 
JUNE 23 to AUGUST 16 


To Prepare Actors and Dancers for Their Winter Production Companies Write 


333 EAST 43 STREET EDWIN STRAWBRIDGE NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 














10:00 A.M. Announcements 

10:30-12:00 M. Sectional Meetings ......... Indiana Union 
Organizing a New Children’s Theatre 
Program (For Beginners Only). ... Room No. —— 
Chairman: Gloria Chandler, Association of Junior Leagues. 
Participants: Reed Erickson, Fort Wayne Civic Theatre; 

, Peoria Junior League ; Burt Liebert, 


Southwest Players, Tucson; W. H. Viola, Pontiac, 
Mich., High Schooi; C. Lowell Lees, University of 





Utah. 
Organization Problems (For Established 
| ee ee ee es Room No. —— 


Chairman: Margaret Ellen Clifford, Children’s Theatre of 
Portland, Me. 
Participants: , Seattle Junior Programs ; 
, Fort Worth Children’s Entertain- 
ment Bureau; Mrs. Burdette Fitzgerald, Oakland; 
Anne Matlack, University of Denver Wyman Kane, 
Nashville Community Children’s Theatre. 
2200-3300 P. Mi. Pimamees .... 2.20. cc ccc cn Alumni Hall 
Chairman: Dorothy Kester, ' 
Reports from: Edwin Strawbridge Productions; Children’s 
Theatre of Binghamton, New York; Pelham Junior 
League ; Footlight Players of Charleston, South Caro- 
lina; Mills Gollege. 
3:30-4:30 P.M. Publicity ................... Alumni Hall 
Chairman: Louise C. Horton, College of St. Catherine, 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Reports from: Children’s Theatre of Richmond, Va. ; Lex- 
ington Children’s Theatre; Peoria Junior League: 
Muncie Children’s Theatre; Nashville Community 
Children’s Theatre; Asheville Children’s Theatre. 
8:00 P. M. Premiere performance* of The Great American 
Family, by Aurania Rouverol..... Auditorium 


Presented by the Sycamore Players of State Teachers Col- 
lege, Terre Haute, Ind. Directed by Robert W. Masters. 


Wednesday, June 18 


9:15 A.M. General Assembly* .............. Auditorium 
Address: “What Is Good Theatre,” Brock 
Pemberton, Broadway Producer and 

Director. 


(Mr. Pemberton will be presented by Lee Norvelle, Head, 
Indiana University Theatre.) 


10:08 A.M. Announcements 
10:39-12:30 P.M. How to Read and Choose a Script 











for Children’s Theatre.......... Alumni Hall 
Chairman: Virginia Lee Comer, Association of Junior 
Leagues. 


Participants: Nora Tully MacAlvay, Playwright-Director ; 
Kenneth Graham, Director of the Cain Park Children’s 
Theatre; Margaret Ellen Clifford, Playwright-Direc- 
tor; S. Wesley McKee, Director, Young and Rubican 
Advertising Agency. 


2:00-4:00 P.M. How to Analyze Audience 


0 Ee Alumni Hall 
Chairman: Winifred Ward, Northwestern University. 
Participants: Charlotte B. Chorpenning, Goodman Thea- 


tre. 
8:00 P.M. Performance* of The Emperor’s New Clothes, 
by Charlotte B. Chorpenning...... Auditorium 


Presented by the Junior Theatre, Indianapolis Civic Thea- 
tre. Directed by Mrs. Horace Roberts and Walter Russell. 
Analysis of Performance: Hazel G. Robertson, Palo Alto 
Children’s Theatre. 


Thursday, June 19 
9:15 A.M. General Assembly* .............. Auditorium 


Address: “The American Theatre, Today and 


Tomorrow.” (Speaker to be Announced). 
(Mr. Hopkins will be presented by Virginia Lee Comer, 
Chairman, Children’s Theatre Committee, American Edu- 
cational Theatre Association. ) 


10:00 A.M. Announcements 


10:30-12:30 P.M. Production Demonstrations. Alumni Hall 


Frank Whiting, Director, University of Minnesota Theatre. 
Roy Morgan, Palo Alto Children’s Theatre. 


2:30 P. M. Picnic Trip to Brown County 
Hostess: Sarah E. Shroyer, Fort Wayne Children’s Theatre. 
8:00 P. M. Performance* of The Rivals, by Richard 


Brinsley Sheridan ............... Auditorium 


Presented by the Indiana University Theatre. Directed by 
Lee Norvelle and Virgil A. Smith. 


Friday, June 20 
9:15 A.M. General Assembly* .............. Auditorium 


Address: “Potentialities of Radio Drama,” 
C. L. Menser, Vice-President in Charge of 


Programs, National Broadcasting Company. 
(Mr. Menser will be presented by H. J. Skornia, Director, 
Radio Department, Indiana University. ) 


10:00 A.M. Announcements 


10:30-12:00 M. Roundtable Discussions..... Indiana Union 
Creative Dramatics .............. Room —— 
Chairman: Winifred Ward, Northwestern University. 
i cia dadeew ede een ae Room 





Chairmen: Anne Nicholson, Playwright ; Christopher Ser- 
gel, The Dramatic Publishing Company. 


I ts ie cee Rhee hk eG & AA Room —— 
Chairman: William I. Duncan, Western College. 

SES SES Pe ree Room —— 
Chairman: Gloria Chandler. 

Private Studio Directors........... Room —— 
Chairman: Mrs. Rose Robinson Cowan, Washington, D. C. 
University Directors .............. Room —— 
Chairman: E. Paul Kozelka, Allegheny College. 

High School Directors............. Room —— 


Chairman: Mrs. Burdette Fitzgerald. 
Community Children’s Theatres. ..Room —— 


Chairman: Isabel Burger, Baltimore Childrens Experimen- 
tal Theatre. 


Junior League Delegates.......... Room 
Chairman: Mrs. F. W. Mattinson, Utica Junior League. 





12:15-2:00 P.M. Luncheon ................... Alumni Hall 


Conference Summary: Mrs. Victor Shaw, Fairmont, W.Va. 


2:15 P. M. Performance* of The Squire’s Bride, 
by Viola Van Zee and Charlotte B. 
ET Te Auditorium 


Presented by the Champaign, IIl., High School (Thespian 
Troupe 106). Directed by Marion Stuart. 

Analysis of Performance: Frank M. Whiting, Director, 
University of Minnesota Theatre. 


* Joint meetings of delegates attending Children’s Theatre Conference and Dramatic 


Arts Conference. 
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Tommaso Salvini 


“never seen an actor fill the stage as Salvini did” 
The Seventh and Concluding Article on Great Actors and Actresses 


By PAUL MYERS 
Theatre Collection, Public Library, New York City 


to the theatrical life of the world 
was made through the personality 
and art of Tommaso Salvini. His was a 
style unlike that of any of the actors in 
our theatre today, and could be com- 
pared most closely with that of the nine- 
teenth century American actor, Edwin 
Forrest. Both men excelled in portraying 
scenes of great emotion, and in the depic- 
tion of men of towering passions and fiery 
action. It is a style that we today, accus- 
tomed to what has been called a realistic 
or naturalistic style of acting, would find 
Salvini too broad and consider his acting 
overdone. He has been, however, one of 
the outstanding actors of the theatre of 
all time, and he most definitely ranks in 
any listing of great theatre artists. 
Salvini was born in Milan on the first 
of January, 1829. His father was a pro- 
fessor of literature at the University of 
Leghorn ; his grandfather a Papal officer, 
whose liberal views had caused him to be 
banished. While still in his teens, Tom- 
maso was placed under the tutelage of 
Gustavo Modena, the outstanding actor 
in Italy of the late eighteenth century. 
From Modena, the young Salvini learned 
the rudiments of his art and, at the age 
of 20, he became a member of the Do- 
meniconi theatrical troupe. Not much is 
known of the repertory or conduct of this 
group; nor of the troupe Dondini, of 
which Salvini also became a member. It 
is assumed that both troupes toured about 
the Italian peninsula performing plays 
from the standard folk plays of the 
period, together with several items of a 
more classical nature. The actors were 
forced to play under all manner of cir- 
cumstances, and the life was just the 
right training ground for a young actor. 


O* of Italy’s greatest contributions 


In 1849, Salvini’s twenty-first year, the strife 
for Italian independence took place. It was a 
movement which had been set off by the 
Revolution in our own country, and had been 
proved valid by the French Revolution during 
the very late eighteenth century. It was not 
long before Salvini had allied himself with the 
revolutionists, and he became an intimate friend 
of the leaders of the revolt—Garibaldi, Mazzini, 
and Safi. He was, in fact, taken prisoner with 
the latter, but the war came to an end soon 
after and he was once more a free man. 


ALTHOUGH he had gained quite a 

bit of acting experience before the 
war, Salvini realized that his knowledge 
was still not complete. Upon his release 
from prison, he returned to Florence and 
devoted the next year to a study of the 
classics. Not very much is known, actu- 
ally, of his activities during the ensuing 
twenty years, but much can be filled in 
by conjecture. It is not until 1872, when 
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reports of his forthcoming tour of the 
United States began to circulate in Amer- 
ican papers and periodicals that we can 
call up actual fact to trace this actor’s 
career. It is assumed, however, and the 
results seem to prove it, that after his 
year of classical study, Salvini either re- 
joined one of the troupes with which he 
had worked before the war or one very 
like them. He was, at this time, more 
mature and his technique was becoming 
more refined and, as a result, roles of 
greater importance were being assigned 
to him. After a time, he must have as- 
sumed the leads, and perhaps headed a 
troupe of his own, which played through- 
out Italy and some of the surrounding 
regions. 

By 1870, the United States had recovered 
from the Civil War to such a degree that it 
was able to indulge in some of the refinements 
and niceties of life. Not having a national 
culture of our own at that time, it was neces- 
sary to import artists and art from Europe. 
We did, however, possess wealth and materials 
so that the greatest talents of the Old World 
were made accessible to the American public. It 
was an enriching experience for both parties. 
The citizens of the New World acquired a 
familiarity with art (many of them for the 
first time), and the Old World artists were in- 
spired and invigorated by the freshness and 
vitality of the young United States. The 
majority of the actors or actresses discussed in 
this series made their first appearances in this 
country during this period—some came alone, 
some with their entire companies and giving 
their plays either in English or in their own 
native tongue. 


Salvini’s was a style and manner quite 
different from that of most of the other 
European stars. He hada violence and a 
seemingly uncontrollable passion that was 
entirely alien to the refinement and well- 
bred deportment of Sir Henry Irving. He 
had also a vitality and robustness that 
the languorous and fragile Bernhardt and 
Duse were practically convincing the 
American public did not exist in the Old 
World temperament. He reminded his 
new audiences most strongly of Edwin 
Forrest, who had a manner which was 
becoming increasingly rare in the theatre. 
It went back to Kean and the older 
Booth. 

In 1873, Salvini made his debut in the 
United States. During these appearances 
and his subsequent tour of the country, 
he enacted Othello, Ingomar in the play 
of that name by Halm, Conrado in Gia- 
cometti’s La Morte Civile, Hamlet, Paolo 
in Pellico’s Francesca da Rimini and the 
title role in The Gladiator. Of these per- 
formances a critic for Scribners wrote: 
“He achieved from the outset an unde- 
niably brilliant success . . . a voice, that 
for richness, volume and _ pliability, has 


never been surpassed on the modern stage - 
. . . In the expression of violent, painful 
emotion Salvini has probably never been 
surpassed. -Yet with all this studied 
perfection of manner, Salvini is never 
otherwise than natural. In both 
Othello and Hamlet the text is mangled 
and slashed, rearranged and rewritten, in 
order to give fuller scope for the display, 
not of Shakespeare, but of Salvini. . . . 
Salvini addresses himself more to the 
senses than to the intellect.” 

On the other hand, Junius Henri 
Browne wrote of the same performance: 
“His art is illuminating; you perceive 
throughout the drama the most secret 
workings of his mind.” I quote both of 
these reports because I feel it gives the 
modern some idea of the scope and the 
nature of Salvini’s art and his effect on 
his audiences. 

On June 23rd, 1874, Signor Salvini left New 
York for a tour of the capitals of South 
America. Since his first appearance at New 
York’s Academy of Music on the 16th of the 
preceding September he had amassed a per- 
sonal fortune of $30,000. The South American 
tour was equally successful, and at its con- 
clusion he returned to this country. In 1875, 
also, he made his first appearance in the London 
theatre. In a review in the New York Clipper 
of July 3rd, 1875, after a reiteration of the 
complaint that Salvini’s is not Shakespeare’s 
Hamlet, the critic comments at length on the 
piece of business of the exchange of foils in 
the duel scene of the last act. All those famil- 
iar with the play will recall that Laertes has 
baited the end of his foil with a rare poison. 
After Hamlet has been wounded by Laertes the 
fight becomes more intense, and Hamlet knocks 
the foil from Laertes hand. Hamlet then offers 
Laertes his own foil, and taking up the baited 
sword wounds Laertes with it. From the com- 
ment excited by this bit of business, one as- 
sumes that it was done in this way for the 
first time. This action has now become stan- 
dard, and is used in almost all productions of 
the play. It was during the London engage- 
ments of this year, also, that Clement Scott, 
the English critic and playwright, wrote: “I 
have never in my life seen an actor fill the 
stage as Salvini did.” It is this rather graphic 
and terse statement, used above as sub-title, 
which calls Salvini to mind most vividly. 

The critic Alan Dale, presented a 
somewhat similar picture in an interview 
with Salvini some years later. The great 
actor was then 76, and had retired from 
the stage. Dale, on a trip to Italy, inter- 
viewed him at his home, and the story 
was carried in the June 26, 1905, edition 
of the NEW YORK AMERICAN. “He 
was like a bull in a china shop,” Dale re- 
called, “the china being the American 
artists with whom he was surrounded.” 


GALV INI, like most of his contempor- 


aries, was interested in the art of the 
theatre and in the proper training of the 
novices in the field. He wrote and spoke 
widely on the subject, and much of it is 
as pertinent today as it was in his day. In 
the CENTURY MAGAZINE of Decem- 
ber, 1890, appeared a searching discourse 
upon the subject of whether or not an 
actor should actually be moved himself 
by the emotions he portrays. Salvini felt 
that the actor should be (a theory which 
is in disfavor today), but his reasoning 
and his theory are illuminating and éan- 
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not fail to stimulate thought on the sub- 
ject. He was a great admirer of the art 
of Edwin Booth and of Sir Henry Irving. 
Of the latter, Salvini said: “I am con- 
vinced that it would be difficult to inter- 
pret Shylock or Mephistopheles better 
than he.” He thought that Booth ranked 
with Fechter as the greatest player of the 
role of Hamlet. In style and tempera- 
ment, however, of all the leading Amer- 
ican actors Salvini was most like Edwin 
Forrest. They both excelled in the por- 
trayal of roles of great emotion, and their 
repertoires were quite similar. Othello, 
Lear, Conrad in La Morte Civile and 
Ingomar were always the best roles for 
both. Physically, too, there was great 
similarity between these two actors. 

On November 29th, 1880, Salvini re- 
appeared in the United States at Phila- 
delphia’s Arch Street Theatre after an 
absence of seven years. The play was 
Othello—Salvini playing in Italian and the 
balance of the cast in English. On this 
tour, also, he did an Italian version of 
David Garrick, Giacometti’s La Morte 
Civile and Halm’s Ingomar. On the 13th 
of December, he appeared at Booth’s 
Theatre in New York in the same list of 
roles. It was on this trip that he played 
in Othello with Booth; the two actors 
alternating in the roles of Iago and 
Othello. At one performance when Sal- 
vini was playing the title role, Booth is 
said to have cried: “Hold him fast. He’ll 
kill me, I know it.” Indeed, in the simu- 
lation of towering, blinding rage Salvini 
has never had an equal. 

Tommaso Salvini retired from the stage 
in 1903, and lived in retirement in Italy. 
He continued to write and to discuss the 
drama and acting. Accounts of his activ- 
ity and interviews with him continued to 
appear in the press—even in the United 
States. One of the regular stops on a 
European trip for an American theatre 
devotee was a visit to the author at his 
villa near Florence. These interviews were 
sent back to the newspapers and. periodi- 
cals of this country, and were eagerly 
sought after by the public Salvini had 
thrilled. The actor spoke on acting, on 
the training of actors and playwrights, on 
the differences between the theatre of 
Italy and the United States and on 
Shakespeare. His theories are interesting 
and, though often radically different from 
the accepted norm, are stimulating and 
thought-provoking. John McCullogh, the 
American actor, declared that “the proper 
place for all other players is as the pupils 
of this marvelous master of his art.” When 
one actor says this of another actor; it is 
high praise, indeed. 

On the first of January, 1916, his eighty- 
seventh birthday, Salvini died in Florence. 
He was accorded the rites and honors of 
a great artist, and representatives of all the 
countries of the world assembled at the 
ceremonies. His sons, Tommaso and Alex- 
ander, carried the name of Salvini on in 
the theatre, but not with the same glory 
as did their father. 
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Directing the One-Act Fantasy 


The Seventh in a Series of Articles on the One-Act Play 
By TALBOT PEARSON 


Department of Drama, Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


on directing methods wath a discussion 
of fantasy. At the opposite pole from 
the realistic drama, it is the language of 
escape and offers unlimited opportunities 
for imagination and variety of treatment. 

Fantasy describes the world of imagina- 
tion, of the supernatural, of poetry, and 
whimsy. Your play may be laid in most 
realistic surroundings, as in Betty Smith 
and Robert Finch’s Western Night. Sud- 
denly there enters an obviously fantastic 
character. We are sure he is not real, be- 
cause only the dying cowboy has heard 
his horse’s hoofbeats. From then on we 
forget the realistic background, the earthy 
cowpunchers, and willingly accept the 
supernatural visitant as logical and right. 

In Three Pills in a Bottle there is much 
the same technique employed, but while 
the cowboy in Western Night dies happily, 
in Rachel Field’s touching little play the 
sick boy recovers, presumably as a reward 
for his unselfishness and courage. Both 
plays depend upon the supernatural for 
this satisfactory ending. 

Also classified as fantasy are the thou- 
sand and one variations on the theme of 
Pierrot and Pierette. These are in the 
main quite deplorable affairs, and I can 
recall only two, The Maker of Dreams, by 
Oliphant Downs, and The Wonder Hat, 
by Kenneth Sawyer Goodman, which do 
not affect me as the A. A. Milne play did 
Dorothy Parker. I really think we have 
outgrown such girls’ finishing school trivia. 

Far more pleasant to contemplate would 
be a production of Stephen Vincent 
Benet’s The Devil and Daniel Webster. 
The original short story was adapted by 
the author as both an opera and a one-act 
play, and the movies did an excellent ver- 
sion retitled All That Money Can Buy. 


] T is appropriate to conclude this series 


CTUALLY this is a comedy-folktale- 
‘fantasy, as the supernatural element 
is not to be taken too seriously, the humor 
is quite whimsical and there is poetry in 
abundance. Work on the production is 
simplified by the fact that Mr. Benet very 
tastefully selected one single scene from 
his original story. The setting is a living 
room which calls for realism. It must look 
like a genuine 1841 New Hampshire farm- 
house. The right selection of furniture, 
knickknacks and window drapes will 
achieve this. But the setting has to change 
to a courtroom —a fantastic courtroom 
where a jury of long dead and gone 
American disreputables sit in judgment 
over a live countryman who has sold his 
soul to the devil. 
This can be accomplished without too 
much difficulty, and the device may be 





useful in handling quick changes in other 
plays. 

An elaborate production would include 
either a back wall which could be “flown” 
and replaced by another dropped in to 
represent the wall of a courtroom. Such 
facilities are not common, so we must 
simplify, secure in the belief that the 
audience will be ready to accept a com- 
promise if it is well-handled and stage- 
managed. 


Immediately preceding the change of 
scene, the script calls for “a clap of 
thunder and a flash of light.” Mr. Benet 
does not mention lightning, but audiences 
wise in the ways of thunderstorms will be 
better pleased if the light comes first, then 
the crash and the roll. There is still 
nothing better for stage thunder than a 
large sheet of thin metal suspended well 
off the ground but touching no walls, 
then shaken at the appropriate moment 
from the lower end. But it needs practice 
and some experimentation, and the stage 
technician responsible must have adequate 
rehearsal to attain the proper virtuosity. 


At any rate, after the flash will come 
the roll of the thunder sheet and then 
complete darkness. All who are offstage 
should be prepared for this and close their 
eyes just before the cue for the flash. Then 
with the stage in complete darkness they 
will be able to see more readily and exe- 
cute the business to follow. Particularly 
this applies to the stagehands and to the 
player of Simon Girty who is the first 
juror to come on. 


Here then is what might happen in your pro- 
duction. Scratch says: “You have said it!” 
and points. Then the flash, the thunder and 
the blackout.. Two cat-footed members of the 
devoted stage crew, in dark blue coveralls or 
the like, and wearing rubber-soled shoes, start 
in carrying a high-legged bench. It should be 
about four feet high. This they put against 
the back wall behind the standard-height settle 
which is part of the farm furniture. and which 
has been carefully left far enough from the 
back wall to allow of this addition to the scene. 
The actor playing Simon Girty (first of the 
jurymen) should follow them in at the right 
interval of time, go to the farthest end of the 
lower bench, mount it and then seat himself at 
the extreme end. Walter Butler, who will be 
the foreman, enters next, allowing sufficient 
time for Girty to seat himself. The other mem- 
bers of the jury follow in the rhythm dictated 
by Scratch’s introduction of them so that they 
may be seated as each name is called. This 
will be most effective if done to the split 
second. It can be, and in the blackest darkness. 
Rehearsals in full light will determine how 
long it takes the two property-men to set up 
the high bench. Simon will then count off the 
seconds and step boldly on as soon as he 
knows it is in place. By the time he has ar- 
rived at his seat the two softshoe experts will 
have left the stage at the other side. Traffic 
must be all one-way in cases like this. 
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I guarantee that a well-rehearsed and 
smoothly executed piece of business like 
this will add materially to the eerie quality 
of the following scene. Of course if you 
have enough spotlights to be able to illu- 
minate the face of each juror as he is 
named and takes his seat you are luckier 
than most. 

Don’t be worried about the “moth” in 
the middle of the play. No audience will 
expect a real insect, or that it will learn 
cues and business. Its presence can be 
suggested quite admirably by having the 
people on stage move their gaze from one 
point in the air to another on certain ar- 
ranged cue-words. 

This absorption with stage detail suggests 
little of fantasy, you will say, but in order to 
make unreality plausible much attention to 
mechanical details is necessary. Peter Pan 
reads charmingly but it is a fearsome produc- 
tion, with hundreds of dull, technical difficulties 
to be overcome. The magical quality of good 
fantasy is very dependent upon the engineer 
and the mechanic. 


Daniel Webster must make his entrance 
with the maximum of effect. Direction of 
this is helped by the voice offstage which 
heralds his arrival, and the turning of the 
crowd to the door by which he enters. In 
musical comedy or even opera, the players 
would form two lines through which he 
would pass. In the one-act production it 
would be more artistic to crowd the door- 
way with neighbors and then have the 
crowd merely part to disclose him. 

Mr. Scratch’s entrance is contrived still 
more subtly. He should enter from the 
other side (yes, the kitchen door, but to 
the Prince of Darkness all things are pos- 
sible) just at the time all eyes on stage 
and out front are focussed on Daniel 
Webster. There is nothing supernatural 
about him at this point, therefore the 
scene with the Fiddler is played down- 
stage in a strong area. Scratch appears to 
be real, although a trifle oddly dressed, 
and while the audience 1s supposed to put 
two and two together, those on stage must 
accept him as a rather eccentric old 
family lawyer. 

It is only when he gets into the swing 
of his song (“Young William was a Thriv- 
ing Boy’) that the realization dawns upon 
his listeners that here is the Old Boy him- 
self. Even so there should be no atmos- 


phere of terror, only mystification and a 


kind of startled wonder. As the “moth” 
business develops the people become really 
alarmed and the audience should be in- 
creasingly conscious of impending evil. 
This steady cumulation of dread is better 
than a violent change in the crowd’s 
psychological attitude. 

Scratch starts his scene down left, crosses 
the Fiddler at downstage left-center to 
face Webster who is down center, having 
dominated the scene up to that point. At 
Daniel’s line “It wails like a lost soul” the 
statesman would retreat slightly upstage 
and to right, thereby indicating his loss of 
confidence, and yielding authority to 
Scratch who on his own line “Listen” 
takes a center position. He should be 
almost dead center, and so remain as the 
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Salvini as Othello in the scene with Iago in the third act of Othello. See article on page 7. 


(Courtesy Theatre Collection, New York Public Library.) 





dominating character until the crowd has 
fled into the night. 

There should have been a _ gradual 
diminution of the light from Scratch’s 
entrance until this point. This will em- 
phasize the fact that the night, always 
associated with devilish doings, is now at 
hand, and the scene which follows be- 
tween Jabez and Mary should be one of 
fear and anxiety. It is not a moment for 
bright lighting and color. Mary’s simple 
white wedding dress should look incon- 
gruous and rather tragic in the twilight. 

After her exit and the return of Scratch 
the scene should have a macabre quality 
and definite grisly humor. The dialogue 
between Scratch and Webster is really 
extremely funny and this may be brought 
out by very emphatic delivery of lines by 
Webster and rather quiet, sly replies by 
Scratch. | 


Suddenly the atmosphere becomes electric 
as Scratch shouts: “The quick and the dead! 
You have said it!” Then follows the ghostly 
courtroom scene, Scratch providing his own 
satanic illumination by means of a flashlight, 
screened in green gelatine, held in his black- 
gloved hands. At the end of his long speech 
introducing the jury he switches off the light 
and the principal attention of the audience is 
then on the jurors. If individual spotlighting 
is not possible, then a border of green or cold 
blue lights upstage will give the desired effect. 
Webster will need no more than this when he 
takes center stage to make his appeal to the 
jury. Like any real-life attorney he will move 


back and forth, addressing himself to one or. 





another on the benches. It is his scene. Scratch 
has retired to an unimportant stage position on 
his own line, “The prosecution rests.” He only 
comes forward again to ejaculate—‘“But, your 
Honor—” 


After the thunderclap (the second one) 
which follows, and the flooding of the 
stage with light, the mood should, I feel, 
change quite abruptly. Scratch now be- 
comes nothing more than a frustrated 
litigant, Jabez is square of shoulder and 
Webster is triumphant and a trifle bully- 
ing. The crowd’s attitude is-now one of 
courage and quite lacking in any super- 
stitious fear. The night is over, the fantasy 
has dissolved and the “falling action” 
brings the play to an end on a note of 
jollity. 

I hope that those directors who decide 
to do this play will have at least adequate 
lighting facilities. While the change of 
scene 6an be accomplished as suggested 
the variety of mood can hardly be achieved 
without help from the switchboard. This 
is true of almost all fantasies. 

As to the actors’ contribution, the one 
important requirement is that the lines 
be delivered with feeling for the poetry 
usually inherent in them. There is 
danger that they may become mechanical 
and lifeless in an endeavor to project an 
unearthly quality. You must guard against 
this even if you do a purely fanciful piece 
with all the characters quite unreal, like 
World Without End, by Percival Wilde, 
(the characters are insects), The Goose- 
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berry Mandarin, by Grace Ruthenburg 
(Chinese marionettes) or The Wonder 
Hat, by Kenneth Goodman, (Harlequin 
and Columbine plus humor). 


OMETHING should be said about 
overcoming the difficulty of maintain- 
ing attendance at rehearsals. We all know 
they exist. Good planning of time-tables, 
making allowances for the amount of work 
required on this or that scene, will prevent 
boredom among the players and over- 
anxiety in the director. Nothing wastes 
away enthusiasm like having to sit around 
day after day waiting to say one line. In 
The Devil—there is an opportunity to 
arrange rehearsals so that perhaps only 
four or five with the full company will be 
needed. 

Mary and Jabez, Scratch and Webster 
can practically have all their lines and 
business memorized before the neighbors 
or the jurymen are called, and all their 
solo scenes can be done and polished be- 
fore the ensembles are started. If the 
principals are sure of their dialogues and 
stage positions the crowd will quickly fall 
into the stage pictures you want and be 
the fresher in performance for not having 
over-rehearsed. Let them play ball or get 
an ice-cream cone rather than insist on 
attendance before you and the principals 
are secure in the mechanics of the group 
scenes. 

And whatever you do, don’t refer to your 
small-part people either publicly or privately 
as “The mob” or “The chorus.” The word 
“Ensemble” (French accent) or even “The 
group” promotes more self-respect. 

Should I hope to have offered you any 
new ideas, or merely told you what you 
already know? If it is the latter I may be 
the better satisfied, because you have 
probably acquired the knowledge by ex- 
perience and therefore are much more 
sure of your technique than if you had 
learned it from the printed page. The 
hard way is the best, but life is short, there 
may be only one play a year and students 
are very impatient. After the production 
is over, there will always be regrets that 
you had not done something differently. 
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Painting and Lighting 
the Setting 


The Seventh and Concluding Article on Designing Scenery for the Stage 
By A. S. GILLETTE 


Technical Director, State University of lowa Theatre, lowa City, lowa 


Painting the Setting 


CENE paint serves the designer much 
in the same fashion that grease paint 
serves the actor. After all, it is the 

pigment on the scenery that the audience 
sees and it is by means of its color, the 
manner it is applied, and the fashion in 
which it is blended, that helps create the 
illusion that the setting is something other 
than a series of flimsy flats. Just as the 
actor uses his make-up to alter his appear- 
ance, to give some indication of his age, 
his nationality, his health and to some ex- 
tent his state of mind, we find the clever 
scene designer doing the same tricks with 
scene paint as he paints his setting. If this 
knowledge of scene painting were more 
commonly known, and a conscientious 
effort made to take advantage of its possi- 
bilities, there would be far less flat, unin- 
teresting, and unimaginative paint jobs 
adorning our educational and community 
stages. 

Somehow the field of scene painting 
seems to have about it a kind of mystery, 
as though a knowledge of its various 
techniques were jealously guarded trade 
secrets. Nothing could be farther from 
the truth, as one can learn by opening any 
of a half dozen books that discusses the 
subject. Modern Theatre Practice, by 
Heffner, Selden and Sellman, and Scenery 
for the Theatre, by Burris-Meyer and. 
Cole (incidentally there are two books 
that should be in every theatre library), 
have each devoted a chapter to the sub- 
ject. With nothing other than a desire to 
improve the standard of the production, 
practically anyone can apply the sugges- 
tions found in these books to the painting 
of his own scenery and can see in the 
results highly satisfactory improvements. 

Perhaps the one point that causes more 
trouble for the budding scenic artist than 
any other is the matter of mixing the paint 
itself. This subject is closely related to 
that of the colored sketch which was dis- 
cussed in the preceding issue of these 
articles. In addition to the reasons given 
there for the need of a color design, there 
is another; it not only serves as a color 
guide but as an index for the mixing of 
the scene paint. Although the sketch was 
done with transparent water colors and 
the scenery will be painted with opaque 
scene paint, there is no great difference in 
the manner by which the pigments are 
mixed to obtain a given hue. Red and 
green produces gray, and yellow and blue 
will produce green, whether they are 
mixed with transparent water colors or 
with opaque scene paint. 


The whole matter of mixing scene paint can 
be simplified to a great extent if just one pre- 
cautionary step is taken: mix all the paints 
needed for a setting at one time and mix them 
dry. The reason for this statement is obvious 
enough when one stops to consider for a mo- 
ment. ‘The majority of scene paints are sold 
in a dry powdered form and it is one of the 
disconcerting characteristics of this kind of pig- 
ment to drop several degrees in brilliance when 
the water and glue are added; that is the paint 
looks much darker when it is wet than it does 
when dry. It is true that after the paint has 
dried out, it will assume its original appear- 
ance but this fact doesn’t help the inexperi- 
enced painter who fails to understand this and 
who attempts to match dry and wet pigments. 
A great deal of time and worry may be saved, 
as well as some expensive pigments, if these 
suggestions are followed in mixing. Prop your 
color sketch before you for a guide and arrange 
enough paint containers on your mixing table for 
each color needed in the setting. Very few of 
the scene paints are used at their full Strength; 
more often than not they are tints of a hue 
which means that a base of “whiting” (which 
is also in a dry powdered form) is required. 
The scene paint is added to the whiting, a little 
at a time, and stirred until it matches the de- 
sired hue on the colored sketch. A word about 
whiting at this point may be helpful. Whiting 
is a dry, white pigment, costing about 5c a 
pound, which is used for raising the brilliance 
of any colored scene paint. In transparent 
water color we can obtain a tint of a color by 
simply adding more water to it, but if we tried 
the same method with scene paint all we would 
succeed in doing is thinning the paint to such a 
degree that it would not cover. It is in regard 
to the problem of raising the brilliance of a 
hue that we find the only difference in the 
mixing of these two types of pigments. Do your 
experimenting with color combinations on the 
sketch, note what pigments were used and in 
what proportions, and then apply this knowledge 
to the mixing of the scene paint. 


When all of the scene paint has been 
dry mixed, checked against the sketch and 
compared with each other, it is then ready 
for the water and binder. Scene paint will 
spoil if allowed to stand for a day or so 
after the liquids have been added but 
they will keep indefinitely as dry pigments. 
It is advisable to add the liquids only to 
those paints that will be used immediately. 

The consistency of scene paint should 
be rather heavy or thick, about the con- 
sistency of cream. If it is too thick, it is 
both difficult to apply and wasteful and 
if it is too thin, it is watery and will fail 
to cover evenly. 

It is not necessary to have an elaborate 
scene shop, or a great investment in paint- 
ing equipment, in order to do good scene 
painting. This statement has been amply 
proved by the work done in many of our 
colleges and community theatres. Armed 
with no better equipment than a few 
good brushes, some scene paint, and 
enough room to stand at least a part of 
the setting upright, but possessed of a 
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sincere desire to improve production stan- 
dards, these non-professional scene paint- 
ers have turned out very creditable work. 


Lighting the Setting 


TANLEY R. McCandless of the Yale 
Department of Drama, an educator 
and practical theatre worker, is an indi- 
vidual who has probably done more than 
anyone else to bring an understanding 
of stage lighting within the grasp of all. 
In defining the subject in his Syllabus of 
Stage Lighting, Mr. McCandless points 
out, “... The changes of light in nature, 
although we know them intimately, never 
cease to make us wonder. Whether we 
try to simulate the effects of nature by 
artificial light or treat it arbitrarily for the 
sake of dramatic effect as an integral part 
of the play, light supplies a mood quality 
that almost escapes analysis. 

“This property of lighting that springs from 
the psychological emotional effects of vision 
must wait on the results of more complete re- 
search. The dramatist may know them by in- 
stinct and suggest the associational visual dra- 
matic qualities of such situations as sunset, 
moonlight, etc., in his manuscript. Eventually, 
he may rely on light to increase the mood of 
every situation in the play. Beyond the ex- 
pected and associational uses of light there are 
inherent qualities of light which give move- 
ment and emphasis to the visual aspects of the 
stage. Insofar as light creates an unconscious 
illusion, harmonious with the spirit of the play 
and increases the dramatic nature of each sit- 
uation within various scenes, it serves its ulti- 
mate function in connection with the audience. 
The atmosphere or mood light gives to any 
visual sensation is witness of this fourth func- 
tion. Stage lighting is the use of light to 
create a sense of visibility, locale, composition 
and mood.” 


Unfortunately, a great many theatre 
workers have never bothered to study stage 
lighting seriously and look upon it only 
as a medium that can supply visibility for 
audience, actors, and scenery. They switch 
on the perennial foot and _ borderlights, 
dust their hands and say, “Well, she’s 
lighted.” Granted that the illumination 
provided by striplights, borderlights, foot- 
lights and floods will make both actors 
and scenery clearly visible, it hardly re- 
quires a second glance to convince one 
that the effect is both flat and uninterest- 
ing. Actually, stage lighting can be divided 
into two types, general and specific. Gen- 
eral illumination is provided by such 
instruments as those listed above and is a 
traditional form of lighting that was used 
with the wing, border and drop settings 
of the last century. I do not mean to 
imply by this remark that general illumi- 
nation has no place in modern theatre 
practice, it has, but it is used as a toning 
medium to supplement specific lighting 
and should not be used alone except in 
special cases. Specific illumination is a 
comparatively recent introduction to the 
art of stage lighting, and was made pos- 
sible through the refinements that have 
been made in both lighting instruments 
and control units. This type of illumina- 
tion differs from the other in that it is 
directed to specific areas. Unlike general 
illumination, it may have variety in color, 
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intensity, and form. 

In general, the plan of nearly any stage setting 
may be divided into down and up-stage areas 
by a line drawn parallel with the proscenium 
that cuts the plan midway between the tormen- 
tors and the back wall. Within these two rough 
divisions fall the principle acting areas. The 
down-stage acting areas are illuminated from 
the beam lights while the up-stage areas are 
covered by instruments mounted on the bridge 
or the first batten. The beam lights, because 
of their greater distance to the stage, are the 
largest spotlights used, usually 1000 or 1500 
watt capacity. These are suspended from a 
batten concealed in a specially constructed beam 
in the auditorium ceiling. In many of the newer 


' theatres the auditoriums have ceilings that are 


offset into different planes and so designed that 
varied positions are possible for the beam 
lights. If circumstances are such that some 
variation of a ceiling beam cannot be _ used, 
these instruments are sometimes mounted on 
the balcony front, but this position is less favor- 
able as the angle may be so slight that pro- 
nounced shadows of the actors may be thrown 
on the setting. It is also difficult to conceal 
spotlights mounted in this position and impos- 
sible to refocus them during the performance. 
When neither the beam nor balcony front posi- 
tions can be utilized, spotlights can be mounted 
on vertical battens placed just up-stage of the 
tormentors. From this position they may be 
focused on the down-stage acting areas. 

The first batten or bridge position is 
just upstage of the teaser and should be 


adjustable as to height. On it are 


mounted one or two sections of border- 
lights and flanking. These are the spotlights 
that will be focused on the upstage areas. 
From this position the borderlights can 
produce a shadowless general illumination 
that falls alike on scenery, properties, and 
actors. It is obvious that when the ceil- 
ing is lowered onto the setting, the light 
batten should be in such a position that 
the instruments mounted on it can be 
directed under the ceiling and so into the 
setting. Lowering the teaser 18” to 24” 
below the top of the setting is usually 
sufficient to mask the light batten. 


Each acting area is generally provided 
with specifie illumination from two direc- 
tions. For instance, two spotlights, each 
mounted on opposite ends of the auditor- 
ium beam could be focused on the down- 
stage right acting area. By varying the 
intensity or color of the light from these 
two sources the form of any object it falls 
upon can be brought into relief and an 
actor would be lighted no matter what 
position he assumed. A few moments of 
study devoted to the accompanying light 
plot for our production of Papa is All will 
reveal how this principle is applied to the 
lighting of this setting. 
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Thespian 


Summer [Theatre 


By FRANK JAKES, JR. 
Director of Dramatics, Upper Arlington High School, Columbus, Ohio 


S a director of dramatics, I have had 
many satisfying experiences in the 
past, but, without question, the most 


satisfying of all was last summer’s “Thes- 
pian Theatre.” School had barely started 


this fall when we were making plans for 


this coming summer’s activities. But— 
back to the prologue. 

Upper Arlington is a suburban district 
of Columbus, Ohio. Our high school 


population is about 400. The community, 


under the wise administrative ability of 


QO. E. Hill as superintendent of school 
and Doyt Perry as recreational director, 
launched a recreational program a few 
summers. ago. Since then it has grown 
very rapidly and in March, 1946, we de- 
cided to include a “Thespian Theatre.” 

Immediately, I designed a questionnaire 
for all students who expressed an interest. 
Much important information was collec- 
ted, but this was not the end of the ques- 
tionnaire sheets. They were returned to 
the students in May and early June just 
before school was dismissed. Questions 
included were: “Do you plan to work 
this summer? If so, what hours? Are you 
planning a vacation? If so when and for 
how long? If the date of our first produc- 
tion is July 5, with rehearsals beginning 
the week after school is out, will vou be 
available?” 

The week before school was dismissed 
for the summer, I went over the applica- 
tions for the final time. I found about 
twenty-five students who had the first 
period entirely free. For the most part 
they were inexperienccd people — com- 
posed of about ten boys and twenty girls. 
Wanting a light comedy, I chose Best 
Foot Forward as our first play. Books were 
purchased and the play immediately cast. 

Our production date was three weeks 
away, so concentrated rehearsals were 
necessary. Two a day were scheduled. The 
morning rehearsal was from 9:00 to 11:30 
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a.m. and the afternoon rehearsal from 
12:30 to 2:30 p.m. We blocked action 
immediately for all three acts at the first 
day’s rehearsal and repeated the entire 
play at each session for a week. Books 
were discarded at the end of the week and 
we broke the play down into acts for in- 
terpretation during the second week. The 
third week we put the show together and 
worked it until play time. 

Our second production was to be the 
week following Best Foot Forward. By 
consulting my questionnaire, I found I 
had a group of girls who were free in the 
afternoons and evenings. What could be 
a more logical choice than Nine Girls. We 
began rehearsals a few days after Bes/ 
Foot Forward, but with a single practice 
in the late afternoons. Following Best Foot 
Forward we had an entire week to shape 
the play. This gave us approximately the 
same number of practice periods for each 
production. 

Four weeks had now been consumed 
with five remaining. A new group of 
young people were available, so I chose 
Brother Goose and arranged a similar 
schedule for it as I had for Best Foot 
Forward. 

For the last production, Out of the Fry- 
ing Pan was a natural. I had a group of 
alumni who could practice only in the 
evenings. Thus with five weeks remaining 
we had sufficient time. 

The sets were not elaborate but more 
than satisfactory and quite cheap. For 
Best Foot Forward we used drapes and 
for the last three shows we merely re- 
arranged our living-room interior. No 
painting was necessary. 





NOTICE 


DrRAMATICS MAGAZINE is not published dur- 
ing the months of June, July, August, and 
September. Our next issue (October) will 








be mailed about September 28. 





Stage setting for 
a production of 
Best Foot For- 
ward, presented 
by the Thespian 
Summer Theatre. 
Upper Arlington 
High School, 
Columbus, Ohio. 
Directed by Frank 
Jakes, Jr. 


No production cost us more than fifty 
dollars. Royalty and script were our big- 
gest items. We mimeographed our tickets 
and handbills. Very little make-up was 
necessary as most students had a good 
coat of sun tan. 

We charged 25 cents admission. This 
will seem a small amount to most directors. 
It is, but we did not need much money 
and we were selling the program to the 
community. My salary was paid by the 
community but the program could pay for 
itself, including the director’s salary, with 
a slight increase in gate. 

However, all is not gold that glitters, 
and there are pitfalls. Vacation time is 
vacation time to students, and the director 
must sell his program and pick his student- 
actors carefully. I used my Thespian 
Troupe as a focal point for it is there the 
interest lies. My second group of people 
were students with Thespian points who 
wanted to become active as quickly as 
possible. These two groups attracted 
enough of their friends so that seeking 
someone for a role was unnecessary. 

Possibly this program may seem a bit 
overly ambitious. It may be that Thespian 
sponsors will think the benefits to be de- 
rived do not justify the possible expendi- 
tures of time and effort. However, benefits 
derived from a Thespian Summer Theatre 
are Many. 

First of all, and most important, the 
student will benefit. Every director has 
found that there just isn’t a best time to 
give a play during the school year. Stu- 
dents are always busy with some other 
phase of school work or activity. A short 
concentrated period during the summer 
gives the director an opportunity to work 
undisturbed. Students have a mind and 
body free for theatrical activities. 

The community will be provided with 
a wealth of good entertainment at very 
reasonable cost. 

Finally, the director will benefit. He 
can experiment, work at leisure and be 
completely informal. Being informal and 
learning to know students is to me one of 
the greatest thrills of the high school 
theatre. All in all, a Summer Thespian 
Theatre is well worth a try. 
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Our Thespian Alumni 
Association 


By MELLIE LUCK 


Director of Dramatics, Isaac C. Elston High School, Michigan City, Indiana 


of Troupe No. 91 of the Isaac C. 

Elston High School was organized 
under my direction in 1942. An alumni 
association had existed previous to that 
time, but for social purposes only. It was 
the desire of a number of the group to 
become active in the production of plays 
and a re-organization was effected with 
that as the main purpose. The success of 
the play, Little Women, produced October 
17, 1941, was the incentive. Most of the 
members of that cast form the nucleus of 
the present group. 

Our productions since 1941 have been 
as follows. A Midsummer Night's Dream 
(1942), Happy Is the Bride (1943), Let- 
ters to Lucerne (1943), The Three Timer, 
a one-act play, and a variety show (1944). 
Nine Girls (1945), As You Like It (1946), 
Double Door (1947). 

Two of our major shows, A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream and As You Like It, were 
given as out-door productions at the Inter- 
national Friendship Gardens which ranks 
as one of the ten best open-air theatres in 
the country. This summer we plan to give 
Rose Marie in the Gardens, assisted by the 
combined men’s and girl’s glee clubs of 
Michigan City, both groups being under 
the direction of Walter Johnson. These 
clubs have more than once won honors in 
the Chicagoland Music Festivals. Next 
Christmas we plan to combine with the 
same clubs in presenting a free program 
to the community as an expression of our 
appreciation for their continued support. 
Our part will be a presentation of Dickens’ 
Christmas Carol. 

A number of those who have entered 
colleges and universities or gone into the 
service have profited by their experience 
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with the group and have made places for 
themselves in college dramatic produc- 
tions or in camp activities. Those who 
have remained at home have found an 
outlet for their talents in our own activi- 
ties which have given them an opportunity 
to do something constructive for them- 
selves and the community as well as 
affording them training and pleasure. 


We have been handicapped by lack of 
equipment for productions and by lack 
of suitable places for rehearsals. Stagger- 
ing rehearsal hours to accommodate those 
working at odd hours during the wartime 
rush was a problem. Securing sufficient 
rehearsals on the stage of an over-worked 
auditorium has not been the least of our 
difficulties. Since most of our members 
are too busy to devote much time to ticket 
selling, we have to depend on the help of 
the high school Thespians who also assist 
sometimes in putting on the plays. Most 
of the time, one or two of our members 
have been on the staff of the local news- 
paper and so have helped with additional 
publicity. However, through the years we 
have built up a following, and to date we 
have had no financial failures. In fact, we 


have a rather substantial bank account 


considering the size of our group and the 
fact that money making has not been our 
concern. 


Many times I have been tempted to 
say, ““Let’s disband for a while. My school 
duties are too heavy and I’m too tired to 
continue.” Then we have a meeting to 
decide. We begin to take stock and .to 
realize what our associations have meant. 
We recall the many funny—and tearful— 
happenings, the thrill when the show “goes 
over,” the telegrams from the kids away 


at school or in service which arrive just. 
before curtain time, the grief over the 
death of one of our favorite boys in a 
concentration camp in Germany, the 
shouts of pleasure when one who has been 
absent at war for two or three years 
unexpectedly shows up at a meeting, the 
weddings, the babies which sometimes 
have to be passed from one to another at 
rehearsals so that “mom” can “play her 
part,’ the inevitable cokes and chips for 
relaxation between scenes—all add up to 
an intangible something which we don’t 
seem willing to relinquish. The result? 
No one (including myself) wants to dis- 
band. So we plan another production, not 
knowing where the time or energy will 
come from but knowing that somehow 
we'll get it “on the boards!” 

We don’t pretend to be professional, but 
the sincerity and wholeheartedness with 
which the group approaches each produc- 
tion seems to insure a warm reception. 
Those who attend give every evidence of 
enjoying the productions, and we feel 
that we profit in many ways. The greatest 
value of all, in my opinion, lies in the 
warm, genuine friendships, strengthening 
with the years, and the spirit of good 
fellowship engendered. 

At present we have over fifty active 
members and a large number who are 
inactive due to being in school elsewhere, 
or having jobs which prevent their taking 
part in productions. Attendance at meet- 
ings fluctuates, naturally, depending upon 


who is in town and not tied up with other 
meetings. 


Each spring we have a dinner for the 
graduating senior Thespians. Last spring 
there were thirty in attendance. Our 
annual Christmas party is held some time 
between Christmas and New Year and 
provides a get-together session between 
the stay-at-homes and the collegiates. 


If any Thespian sponsors are consider- 
ing organizing an alumni association, we 
shall be happy to be of assistance in any 
way possible, and hope that others will 
derive as much fun and value from such 
a group as we have from ours. 








May, 1947 





A meeting of the 
Thespian Alumni 
Association of the 
Isaac C. Elston 
High School, 
Michigan City, 
Indiana. 
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Wampum 


A Farce in One Act 
By DONALD VINING 


Characters: Bluefeather, Mrs. Bluefeather, 
Johnny Bluefeather, Lorette Flavin, Mr. Hanks. 

Time: The present. 

Place: A deluxe New York apartment. In 
the left wall is a door leading to the hall, in 
the right wall French windows leading onto a 
terrace, in the rear wall two bedroom doors 
with a telephone between. Center stag: its 
a sofa, down left an armchair below the hall 
door, and down right a small table over which 
hangs a long mirror. Other furniture as desired. 


(At Rise—The stage is empty but talking is 
heard off left in the hall and almost immedi- 
ately Mr. and Mrs. Bluefeather enter, in out- 
door clothes. At first glance they look just like 
anybody else but when they remove their hats 
their bronzed skin and raven hair, plus their 
high cheeks, reveal them to be Indians. In 
speech and deportment they vary not at all 
from average educated Americans.) 


Bluefeather: Looks as though Johnny’s still 
sleeping. There’s our note still by the tele- 
phone. 

Mrs. Bluefeather: I should think he would 
still sleep, considering the hour he got in. 

Bluefeather: I’m beginning to wonder what 
our son looks like. He sleeps all day, gets up 
about the time we go to bed —a fine thing 
when you have to correspond with someone who 
lives in the same apartment. (They throw their 
wraps on the chair by the door. Mrs. Blue- 
feather unfolds a newspaper.) 

Mrs. Bluefeather: Or find out what he’s do- 
ing from the gossip columns. 

Bluefeather: What do they say today? 

Mrs. Bluefeather: I’m almost afraid to look. 
(Mrs. Bluefeather sits on sofa.) 

Bluefeather: That young man would have 
been better off if we’d never come to New York. 

Mrs. Bluefeather (Browsing thru paper.): 
He’d never have been happy till we did. That 
was the first thing he thought of when that oil 
spurted up on our land. I can hear him shout- 
ing, ““Now we can go to New York.” 

Bluefeather: For my part, I’ve seen all of it 
I want to see. 

Mrs. Bluefeather: If we didn’t have three 
months to go on this lease, I’d pack our things 
tomorrow. (Reading.) Oh. Oh, dear. 

Bluefeather: What’s Winchell got to say 
now ? 

Mrs. Bluefeather: Listen to this. “Lorette 
Flavin, who's been on the war path these many 
months for a husband with plenty of wampum 
is likely to become a squaw any day now. The 
young [Indian oil heir from the west, with 
whom she is in constant company these nights, 
is quite a feather in the snood of any young 
showgirl. In this case it’s a bluefeather.” 

Bluefeather: Subtle, isn’t he? 


Mrs. Bluefeather: Bl-:efeather, we can’t let 
that happen. To marry a showgirl with whom 
he has nothing in common while out west a 
charming, intelligent girl of his own tribe waits 
for him to come back and marry her. 

Bluefeather: I don’t believe he’s even writ- 
ten to Mary Flying Cloud since he met this— 

Mrs. Bluefeather: Isn’t there something we 
could do, dear? 

Bluefeather (At French window.): Look at 
the size of that city, think of all the women 
there must be in it, and then look at the sort 
he had to pick out. 

Mrs. Bluefeather: I know. 


Bluefeather: Well, something has to be done. 
Lease or no lease, we’re going back to Arizona 





*Wampum may be produced by amateur 
drama groups upon payment of a royalty fee of 
five ($5.00) dollars to Donald Vining, 317 W. 
56th Street, New York City 19, N. Y. 
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and he’s coming too, if I have to pull him all 
the way by the hair of his head. 

Mrs. Bluefeather: You couldn’t, dear. He 
got a crew cut the other day, remember? 

Bluefeather (Laughs.): Well, by the ears 
then. He’s certainly got ears. Furthermore, 
that young man has got to get up right now 
so we can get matters straight. (Bluefeather 
goes to the bedroom door, but the note catches 
his eye. He takes a second look at it, then picks 
it up.) 

Mrs. Bluefeather: I’m so glad you've de- 
cided to go back. We won't be setting Johnny 
a good example of economy to leave before the 
lease is up, but— 

Bluefeather: Well, [ll be— 

Mrs. Bluefeather: What's the matter? 

Bluefeather: This isn’t the note we left for 
Johnny. It’s his reply. He’s up and gone. 

Mrs. Bluefeather: Up before noon? Im- 
possible. 

Bluefeather (Reading.): “Dear Folks .. . 
Sorry to find you out when I got up, but hope 
you really return as soon as you said because 
I’m bringing Lorette up to meet you.” 

Mrs. Bluefeather: He’s bringing her here? 

Bluefeather: ‘Folks, Lorette is a wonderful 
girl and I’m crazy about her so I hope you'll 
be nice to her. We are probably going to get 
married very soon but Lorette has some funny 
notion that in spite of the fact that I’m just 
like everybody else, you two may be savages in 
war paint.” 

Mrs. Bluefeather: When we saw her in that 
floor show she had a good deal of war paint 
on herself, and very little else. 

Bluefeather: “I know when Lorette sees how 
educated and everything you are, in spite of 
being Indians, she'll get all over her funny ideas 
and say the word. I’m looking forward to see- 
ing you again and hearing all about what you’ve 
been doing with yourself lately, Johnny.” 

Mrs. Bluefeather: That from our son, living 
in the same apartment. 

Bluefeather: I suppose this provincial New 
Yorker thinks all we can say is “Ugh.” 

Mrs. Bluefeather: Bluefeather, I’ve got an 
idea! 

Bluefeather: To be just what she expects us 
to be? 

Mrs. Bluefeather: Exactly. 
Bluefeather: We could even go whole hog 
about it, if we only had the paraphernalia. 

Mrs. Bluefeather: We have some of it. Those 
Indian blankets we bought in Brooklyn. They’d 
be just right. 

Bluefeather: That’s so. 

Mrs. Bluefeather: And I can make lipstick 
and mascara do a good deal as war paint. 

Bluefeather: You could let your hair down 
and braid it. 

Mrs. Bluefeather: 
feathers. 

Bluefeather: How about the duster? 

Mrs. Bluefeather: Of course! 

Bluefeather: If we keep getting ideas at this 
rate, we'll be able to put on a pretty good 
show. 

Mrs. Bluefeather: I hope so. 
pends on it. | 

Bluefeather: Johnny’s happiness, and conse- 
quently ours. (Mrs. Bluefeather lets down her 
hair in front of the mirror down right, and 
starts to braid it.) 

Mrs. Bluefeather: Put our coats and hats 
away and bring out those blankets, will you, 
dear? (Bluefeather obeys.) Don’t take my 
handbag yet. It’s got my make-up in it. (Blue- 
feather goes into their bedroom with the things.) 
The blankets are on the top shelf of the closet. 
(Bluefeather returns shortly with the blankets.) 

Bluefeather: I hope these don’t smell too 
much of moth balls. 

Mrs. Bluefeather: What I hope is that we 
have time to get ready before she appears. 
(Both make frantically hasty preparations, daub- 
ing their faces, fixing their hair, etc.) Too 
bad you got a haircut yesterday. 

Bluefeather: My hair may have been long, 
but it wasn’t long enough to braid. (Mrs. 
Bluefeather runs into the bedroom and comes 
back with the feather duster.) 


Mrs. Bluefeather: Here’s a feather for you. 


If we only had some 


A lot de- 


(As she pulls out feathers.) She loves him, 
she loves him not, she loves him, she loves 
him not. These feathers are rather woebegone, 
but theyll have to do. The tribe would be 
ashamed of such a seedy-looking pair of savages. 

Bluefeather (Maneuvering vainly behind Mrs. 
Bluefeather to get a glimpse of himself in the 
mirror.): If we don’t convince the girl we’re 
savages, at least we ought to give her doubts 
about the family sanity. 

Mrs. Bluefeather: If I stopped to think about 
it, I'd probably have some doubts myself. You 
don’t suppose there could have been firewater 
in that orangeade we had at the drug store? 

Bluefeather: Perhaps. There certainly wasn’t 
much orange juice. 

Mrs. Bluefeather: Too bad we haven't a 
couple of tomahawks. 

Bluefeather: Didn’t you tell me you bought 
a scout hatchet to take to Freddy Running 
Horse ? 

Mrs. Bluefeather (Laughing.): Do you sup- 
pose that’d do? 

Bluefeather: It’d do a neat job of scalping. 
(The doorbell rings.) That must be Johnny. 
He’ll come on up. We'd better finish getting 
ready in the bedroom. [Ill put his note back 
in place and he’ll think we’re not home yet. 
That'll give us a little more time. (He puts 
the note back in place, they gather up their 
things, and retreat into the bedroom, closing 
the door after them.) 

Bluefeather (As they exit.): Wve got an 
idea that'll cap the climax and show us defin- 
itely whether it’s Johnny or the money the girl 
wants. 

(The closing of the door shuts off further 
details of the plan. For a moment the stage is 
empty. The hall door then opens and Fohnny 
ushers in Lorette. Fohnny is amiable but not 
too bright at best and at present dazzled by new 
riches and New York. Lorette is just about 
what might be expected, pretty in a hard way, 
crafty in handling men, but stupid about any- 
thing else.) 

Johnny: Guess the folks aren’t back yet. 
There’s the note I left to tell them we were 
coming. 

Lorette: They read English? 

Johnny: Sure. Say, will you get over that 
idea that they’re— 

Lorette: I’m sorry, Johnny. It’s just that— 
well, seeing is believing. 

Johnny: And that’s what we’re here for, 
isn’t it? You'll be amazed when you meet my 
folks. It was at college that they met. Here, 
let me take your things. 

Lorette: All right. 

Johnny (Putting them over the chair by door, 
absentmindedly.): Father’s really sharp, be- 
lieve me. When those oil companies were bid- 
ding for our land, Dad got them up to twice 
their original price. I guess they must have 
thought Pop was some relation to the red men 
that sold out Manhattan for $24. 

Lorette: The ones that did that were cer- 
tainly dopes. You couldn’t buy a square inch 
of it for that now. My, this is a nice apart- 
ment. Yes, you must be rolling in money to 
afford a place like this. 

Johnny: Good old oil wells. 

Lorette: I hope your folks are all you say 
they are—and I hope they like me. 

Johnny: I’m not worried either way. 

Lorette: You understand how I feel about 
it, don’t you’ I mean if they were the type of 
Indians you see in the movies it would mean a 
lot of nasty publicity and wouldn’t be good for 
my Career. 

Johnny: You won’t have to worry about a 
career after we’re married. 

Lorette: Of course I will. I intend to go 
onward and upward on the stage. It isn’t as 
though we wouldn’t have oodles of servants. 

Johnny: But what about the children? 

Lorette: There aren’t going to be any. I 
don’t intend to ruin my figure having papooses 
or papeese, or whatever you call them. 

Johnny: But— 

Lorette: After all, Johnny, we’re young and 
we want to have good times. You can’t do 
that if you’re tied down to papeese. 


Johnny: That’s so. 
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Lorette (Looking at wrist watch.): Do you 
think we’ll have to wait much longer? 

(The bedroom door opens and Mr. and Mrs. 
Bluefeather emerge quietly, smeared with war 
paint and dressed in as good a replica of con- 
ventional Indian costumes as they have been 
able to concoct. Lorette and Fohnny, nestled up 
to each other on the sofa by now, are not con- 
scious of their presence. Mr. and Mrs. Blue- 
feather take one look at the blondined Lorette 
and exchange slow disapproving nods.) 

Johnny: I shouldn’t think we would. They 
said in their note they’d just gone out for a 
walk. Mother probably wanted to shop. She’s 
always buying stuff to take back west to our 
friends. They still think we’re going when the 
six months are up, but I’m sure by that time 
they'll be as much in love with New York as 
I am. 

Bluefeather: Ugh! Johnny home. (Johnny 
and Lorette both jump up. Mrs. Bluefeather 
merely grunts and nods.) 

Johnny: Say, what goes on here? 

Lorette: I thought you told me— 

Johnny: What kind of a joke are you two 
up to? (Mr. and Mrs. Bluefeather circle about 
Lorette inspecting her.) 

Bluefeather and Mrs. Bluefeather: Ugh! 

Lorette: They don’t seem to think much of 
me, and it’s certainly mutual. 


Johnny: What’s the idea of getting rigged 
out like this? 
Bluefeather: Tired of white man’s clothes. 


Go native. Ugh! 

Mrs. Bluefeather (She feels Lorette’s mus- 
cle.): Ugh! Not strong. No good for wife. 

Lorette: Ouch! Do you want to make me 
black and blue? 

Mrs. Bluefeather: You cook? 

Lerette: Certainly not. I’m in the habit of 
dining out. 

Mrs. Bluefeather: Good wife cook prairie 
dog, rattlesnake, horse. 

Lorette: I wouldn’t even eat such things, let 
alone cook them. 

Bluefeather: Good teeth. Could chaw hides, 
make buffalo robes. 

Johnny: Now listen, folks, I’ve had all of 
this pidgin English I can stand. 

Bluefeather (Taking hold of Lorette’s hair.) : 
Dyed. Ugh! 

Lorette: Johnny, he’s going to scalp me. Call 
the cavalry or something. 

Bluefeather: Too pale for squaw. 

Johnny: She’s not always this pale. You've 
got her scared. 

Lorette: I’m getting out of here. 

Johnny: Lorette, you can’t go. 
gag, or something. 

Lorette: Oh, yes, your folks were highly edu- 
cated. They even had college degrees. 

Johnny: I swear they have’ B.A. 

Lorette: What’s that stand for? Bachelor of 
Archery? (Bluefeather gives war cry.) 

Johnny: Hey, you better pipe down. The 
neighbors’ll complain. (Bluefeather repeats the 
cry, and Mrs. Bluefeather starts a chant.) 

Johnny: Aw, gee, folks, what do you want to 
carry on like this for right now? Lorette isn’t 
going to marry into a pack of cannibals or 
something. 

Lorette: Ill say I’m not. There are easier 
ways to get money—I mean, there’s a limit to 
what a girl can put up with. (Bluefeather gives 
cry, joins in the chant, shuffling his feet rhyth- 
mically on the floor as Mrs. Bluefeather has 
been doing. The telephone rings.) 

Johnny: There, I bet that’s the building 
superintendent calling up about complaints. 
(From the folds of his blanket, Bluefeather 
draws out the hatchet and brandishes it at the 
phone.) 

Lorette: A tomahawk! Johnny, don’t leave 
me. (She rushes to his side as he answers 
phone.) 

Johnny: Hello. Yes. Oh, Superintendent 
Hanks. Well, yes, I guess we were a bit noisy. 
It’s my father. I can promise you he won’t— 
(Bluefeather lets out the most blood-curdling 
yelp so far, in spite of Fohnny’s frantic ges- 
tures.) 

Lorette: What’s all the yelling about, and 
why’ve they got so much war paint on? 


It’s just a 
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Mrs. Bluefeather: 
paint on? 

Johnny: Yes, Mr. Hanks, I don’t exactly 
blame them for complaining. Ill see what I 


Why you got so much 


can do. (Hangs up.) 
Bluefeather: What Great Sour Puss want? 
Johnny: He wants you to pipe down, and 


quick. All the neighbors— 

(The Bluefeathers exchange looks and then 
Bluefeather lets out another yell.) 

Lorette: It’s good your folks have so much 
money. When you're rolling in dough, you can 
get away with a lot. 

Johnny: They won’t get away with this long 
if they keep it up. 

Lorette: Is this a tribal custom or some- 
thing. Do they always make like New Year’s 
Eve when they meet a future daughter-in-law ? 

Johnny: No fooling, folks, you’d better stop 
this noise. They like quiet in this neighborhood. 

Bluefeather: I own neighborhood. Do what 
I like. 

Lorette: You own— you mean you've got 
money in real estate as well as oil. Johnny, 
you didn’t tell me that. 

Bluefeather: Bluefeather own all Manhattan. 

Lorette: All Manhattan! All Rockefeller 
could afford was a couple of blocks of it. 

Johnny: This is the wildest thing I ever 
heard. And I'll swear they’re not drunk. 

Bluefeather: Indians sold Manhattan for $24. 
White man swindle Indians. 

Mrs. Bluefeather: Bluefeather buy island 
back from white man. 

Lorette: Not just Brooklyn Bridge. No, 
they've sold him all Manhattan. It’s a wonder 
they didn’t throw in White Plains. 

Mrs. Bluefeather: Cost Bluefeather every 
penny, but worth it. Make more money than 
oil. 

Lorette: You let them swindle you out of 
your last cent? 

Bluefeather: Big price for land used to be 
$24. But worth it, maybe. 

Lorette: And of all that fortune, all you 
have is a worthless deed to— This is too much! 

Johnny: It certainly is. You can’t expect me 
to believe such poppycock. 

Bluefeather (Brandishing hatchet.): No talk 
father like that! 

Lorette: Look out, Johnny, he’ll scalp you. 

Bluefeather: Blonde squaw pick any house 
New York. She-Johnny live there. All belong 


us. 

Lorette: The only places anybody in your 
family can live now are the poorhouse or the 
booby hatch. I’m getting out of here. 

Johnny: Lorette, please don’t go. 
feather gives a whoop.) 

Lorette: I should stay here and let him 
whoop the permanent wave right out of my 
hair! 

Bluefeather: Stay celebrate. Indian make 
white man pay for treating rotten. Big rent, 
big tax. 

Lorette: Those we've got already. (Blue- 
feathers start chant again.) If the noise is 
starting again, I’m making a hasty exit. I’ve 
had enough rides in the patrol wagon for one 
lifetime. 

Johnny: You can’t just walk out on me like 
this. 

Lorette: I’ve walked out on better men in 
my day. Maybe you think we’d go in for love 
in a wigwam, but I’ve got my mind set on a 
penthouse. I think [ll look up the guy that 
sold your folks Manhattan. He sounds like a 
good guy to know. 

Bluefeather: Johnny dance. You dance. (He 
gestures with the hatchet.) 

Lorette (Nervously.) : I—I have an appoint- 
ment. with my dentist. 

Bluefeather (With majestic anger.): Dance, 
woman ! 

Lorette (Cowed by hatchet.): All right, all 
right. Steer that tomahawk. (She starts to 
dance some modern steps.) 

Bluefeather: Johnny dance. We celebrate. 
(Johnny is also forced to dance.) 

Mrs. Bluefeather: Dance Indian dance, In- 
dian dance. (Mrs. Bluefeather sets the example 
and Lorette and fohnny follow as best they 
cqn.) 


(Blue- 


Johnny: I thought it was me you cared for, 
not money. 

Lorette: It would have to be a passion right 
out of True Stories for me to put up with such 
in-laws. 

Johnny: It’s time for me to wake up from 
this nightmare. 

Lorette: If only that’s what it was. 

Bluefeather (As they dance about the apart- 
ment.): Red man is revenged. Manhattan, she 
is Ours Once more. 

Lorette: Say, I’m getting tired. How long 
do these crazy ceremonies go on? 

Mrs. Bluefeather: Till sundown we dance. 

Lorette: And it’s only noon. Oh, no! 

Johnny: Father, this has got to stop. 

Lorette (Passing window.): Hey, help! (She 
dances on quickly as Bluefeather approaches.) 

Johnny: Nobody can hear you. We’re on 
the thirtieth floor. 

Lorette: There might be a plane flying low. 
(There ts a loud knock at the door. Bluefeather 
lets out a whoop.) 

Hanks (Offstage.): Open this door at once! 

Lorette: Come in, and hurry up about it! 
(Hanks falls in after rushing the door.) 

Hanks: Ouch! Why didn’t you tell me it 
wasn't locked? 

Bluefeather: 
Join ceremony. 

Hanks: My wife told me not to rent this 
apartment to Indians, no matter how nice they 
looked. 

Bluefeather: Dance, Hanks, dance. (He 
brandishes hatchet.). 

Hanks: Don’t scalp me. Here. (He quickly 
remoues his toupee and offers it to Bluefeather.) 

Bluefeather (Ignoring it.): Dance. 

Hanks (Slaps his toupee back on, crooked, 
and dances with them under duress.) : All right. 
All right. Why'd I have to come up to see 
about the noise myself. My wife told me to 
just send for the police. 

Lorette: I wish you'd listen to your wife for 
a change. 

Mrs. Bluefeather: This fine. Now we have 
real ceremony. Everybody dance. 

Hanks: I want you to understand that we 
don’t permit this sort of thing in our building. 
You have just 24 hours to clear out of here, 
bag and baggage, tepee and tomahawk. (The 
Bluefeathers both whoop as Lorette and Hanks 
cover ears while dancing.) 

Johnny: I’m getting dizzy, going round and 
round. 

Bluefeather: We go other way. Bout face. 
(Bluefeather stops and the others run into him. 
Hastily they start the other way. Hanks, pass- 
ing the phone, seizes it.) 

Hanks: Police! Send the— (Bluefeather 
cuts the wire with a blow of the hatchet.) 
You've cut the wire. And look what you’ve 
done to that table. 

Bluefeather: Dance. (Lorette, while they 
are occupied at the phone, grabs her things 
from the chair by the door and escapes.) 

Johnny: Lorette, please give me a chance to 
explain. (Scratching head.) But how can I? 

Hanks: Thank the Lord the girl escaped. 
The publicity won’t be so bad. 


Great Sour Puss just in time. 


Johnny: She'll never speak to me again. 
(Wrapped in thoughts.) But if it’s money 
she— 

Hanks: You know if anything happens to 


me, itll be pretty bad for you. 
the Order of Redmen and they— 

Bluefeather: Ugh! Redmen! 

Hanks: Don’t you sneer at the Redmen. 
They’re as good as the Oddfellows any day. 

Mrs. Bluefeather: Oh, I’m getting tired of 
all this, darling. I think we’ve gone far enough. 

Bluefeather: I guess you’re right. It’s pretty 
hot work. 

Hanks: Remember, you have just 24 hours. 
(Hanks stalks out, straightening his toupee as 
he goes.) 

Mrs. Bluefeather: Could anything be more 
perfect! Our lease broken into the bargain. 

Johnny (Sitting down exhaustedly and in be- 
wilderment, thinking aloud.): Mary Flying 
Cloud loved me even when we didn’t have 
money. | 


I belong to 


(Continued on page 17) 
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Staging The Barretts of 
Wimpole Street 


By THOMAS L. HEADLEY 


Technical Director of Sycamore Players 
Indiana State Teachers College 
erre Haute, Ind. 


The Barretts of Wimpole Street. A comedy in five 
acts, by Rudolf Besier. 5 w., 12 m., one interior. Roy- 
alty, $50.00. Dramatists Play Service, 6 East 39th 
Street, New York City. 


Suitability 

There are many who will feel that The 
Barretts of Wimpole Street is not suitable 
for high school presentation and is of 
college and community theatre caliber 
only. Of course it will be a challenge for 
any theatre group, but it is definitely not 
out of the reach of a high school group 
that is ambitious. Scene 1 of Act V can 
be completely omitted from the produc- 
tion without losing any part of the story 
and this omission would make the play 
acceptable to even the most scrupulous 
audience. The elimination of this scene 
would also cut the playing time down 
twenty-three minutes. The original script 
runs two hours and forty minutes. 

The Barretts of Wimpole Street is one 
of the most famous and beloved plays of 
our modern theatre. Its general appeal 
has been time-tested through fifteen years 
of triumphant performances by Kathar- 
ine Cornell on the stage and by Norma 
Shearer in the film version. 


Plot 


The house at 50 Wimpole Street is ruled by 
a tyrannical Mr. Barrett, a “possessed” man 
passionately resolved to keep his vast family 
unmarried and untainted by the world outside. 
One room in this house of fear serves as a 
retreat for the timorous Barrett children—the 
bed-sitting room of the eldest child. Here, 
shut in by four walls and with the view of 
Wimpole Street her only glimpse of the world, 
lies Elizabeth, ill and spiritless, imprisoned 
behind eternally closed windows. 

But Elizabeth, dutiful as she is, has in her 
a spark of rebellion. This spark is finally 


fanned into a burning flame by Robert Brown- 
ing. His love for her and his zest for life finally 
inspire Elizabeth with a restless eagerness to 
leave her father’s drab home. 

The love story of Robert and Elizabeth 
makes up the basic plot of this play but there 
is a good deal of incidental action, the scenes 
being varied by Elizabeth’s amusing cousin, 
Bella, and her fiance, and her sister, Henrietta, 
whose marriage is opposed by her father. 


Casting 

The casting of The Barretts of Wim- 
pole Street is not as difficult as one might 
think at first judgment. The part of Eliz- 
abeth does present somewhat of a prob- 
lem since her characterization must have 
strength and understanding. She is on 
the stage from the time the play begins 
until it ends, except for the last short 
scene. In the full script, Elizabeth has 
over five hundred lines. The part of Mr. 
Barrett must be played by a boy with a 
deep voice and with features that will 
lend themselves to character make-up. 
He, too, must be a strong character since 
the plot revolves around his domineering 
rule of his family. Mr. Browning must be 
a pleasant, sincere individual with vitality 
and spirit. With the exception of the 
two doctors, all other characters in the 
play are young and seven of them have 
very small parts. 

We were fortunate in having. sisters 
who resembled one another play the parts 
of Elizabeth and Henrietta. Since their 
hair was of similar shades, Henrietta was 
given a red rinse to give contrast. 

The entire show was cast “tall with 
the exception of the maid, Bella, and the 
doctors. The brothers ranged in height 
from 5’-11” to 6’-4” and the sisters from 
9-6” to 5-814”. 


Directing 

The Barretts of Wimpole Street is a 
“wordy” play and the tempo must be 
rapid through most of it. Since Elizabeth 
has to lie on the sofa through the first 


two acts, we worked out as much action 
as possible for the’ other characters. To 
prevent monotony, we had to watch our 
timing carefully. We played all the lesser 
scenes rapidly and stressed the more im- 
portant scenes with a slower pace. 

Recorded music was used before the 
show and during many of the scenes. 
Mood music helped to strengthen the 
characterization of the father. 

The problem of English accents for all 
the cast was easily solved. We were for- 
tunate in securing the services of an Eng- 
lish war bride who tutored each character. 
She made lists of words that were com- 
monly used and a careful check was made 
to see that all pronounced them alike. 
We were able to prevent the accents from 
becoming too thick by the use of these 
words by everyone; the idea being merely 
to suggest English accents. 

The women in the cast, particularly the 
maid, walked with short quick steps to 
gain the effect of skimming across the 
stage. 

Special care was given to the scenes in 
which the father appeared so that they 
would not become melodramatic. Brown- 
ing’s scenes were played with dash and 
vitality. 


Rehearsals 

Our schedule called for twenty-o.e rehearsals. 
We set aside five of these as dress rehearsals 
in order to get the actors and actresses accus- 
tomed to the period costumes. 

We tried to arrange rehearsals so that large 
groups would not be sitting around waiting. 
Groups which appeared together came early to 
rehearse their scenes and then they were ex- 
cused. 

Since Elizabeth’s and Browning’s scenes re- 
quired no other characters, they were rehearsed 
alone. The scenes were not brought together 
in proper sequence until shortly before the 
first dress rehearsal. 

I believe with such a schedule we were able 
to keep interest at a high level and were able 
to save the minor characters from any long 
tedious evenings of rehearsals. 


Stage Problems 

The setting for this play is relatively 
easy to construct. We wanted as large a 
playing area as possible and we wanted to 
suggest that the house was large. Alse. 
we felt that the scene must be as bright 
and cheerful as the customs of the 19th 
century would allow. 

Three special window flats were built 
with long narrow openings to suggest 
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Scene from The 
Barretts of Wim- 
pole Street, as 
given by the 
Sycamore Players 
of the Indiana 
State Teachers 
College, Terre 
Haute, Indiana. 
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height. The windows were 9-6” high Act I Act Il 
and 3’ wide. Narrow laths were used to Elizabeth ... | Brown wool dress- | Same as Act I. 
make the small panes of the windows. ing robe, white | 


‘ , _ shawl, large white | 
These windows were recessed in a large | 


Act Ill Act 1V Act V 





| Yellow print chif- | Dark green cloak, Same as Act IV. 
fon dress with) matching bonnet, | 
pleated skirt, yel-| green dress. 











_ handkerchief. — -_ white | | 
alcove in the back wall. By using narrow ed « \_ — | | 
flats between our window flats and setting Henrietta ... | Scotch plaid taffeta | Same as Act I. Elaborate blue; Blue dress with | Same as Act IV. 


in colors of re 


each at a slight angle, we were able to gold, navy blue; 
obtain the illusion of a curved alcove. 


corded silk with | checked taffeta trim 
rose trim—worn as’ matching bonnet. | 


id 
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There was but one entrance on the set 
and it had large double doors. 

The set was painted a pallid rose and 
stenciled in gold to represent wallpaper. 
The drapes at the windows were blue with 
sash curtains on the lower sashes of the 
windows. The fireplace was first painted 
an off shade of white and then made to 
represent marble. 

The sofa for Elizabeth was made from 
an old leather couch which was draped 
with gold colored cloth. The upholster- 
ing on the three old chairs we used was 
also covered with this material. All the 
other furniture was of dark wood. 

The English war bride, already men- 
tioned, was again an aid to us in scene 
design. She was formerly an interior dec- 
orator in London, and had redecorated 
several homes on Wimpole Street. She 
had actually been in the house at 50 
Wimpole Street and was able to tell us 
how it was arranged. 


Lighting 


We lighted the three main acting areas of 
the stage floor with beam spots. Blue gelatin 
was used in floodlights in the teaser position 
to tone down the rose of our walls. Baby spots 
were focused on the sofa, the writing table, 
and the area in front of the center window. 

Beneath each window we placed a striplight 
to obtain the daylight and night effects outside 
the windows. We needed our third borders to 
help this illusion, but our set was too deep and 
we had to sacrifice our outside effect in order 
to suggest “bigness” in the set. We did help 
the daylight scene by placing two floods to add 
light on the skydrop. 

Moonlight-blue gelatin in a flood by the 
stage right window was used for the moonlight 
streaming in on Elizabeth at the end of the first 
act. 

The two period lamps on the stage were 
wired for electricity and controlled at the 
switchboard. 

Stones painted black, red gelatine, and a 
small wattage lamp made the glowing fire in 
the fireplace. 


Costuming 


Our costumes were rented from Eaves 
in New York but a high school group try- 
ing to cut production costs could undoubt- 
edly discover most of these items in local 
attics and basements. Also, party dresses 
and formals could easily be “touched up” 
to serve adequately. To keep within our 
budget, we cut costume changes to a mini- 
mum. 


Make-up 


Make-up was not a problem in this pro- 
duction, since all but three of the charac- 
ters are played young. Perhaps the only 
near problem in make-up was the change 
by Elizabeth from the semi-invalid state 
during the first two acts to that of re- 
juvenation in the last three acts. To gain 
this effect we made her make-up pale to 
give her a shut-in’s pallor and then height- 
ened her color between Acts II and III. 
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Capt. Surtees- | 
Cook 





white collar with bridesmaid. 
pert black bow at 
_ neck. 
Dn ckeesn Light green silk | Light blue dress. | 
trimmed in laven- | itdudd i 
der with frills and | | 
_furbelows matching | 
_ bonnet. 
| -“ameeael een 
Wilson . | Plain black dress| Same as Act I. | Same. Same. | Bonnet and 
_with white collar | | cloak and dress. 
'and white cap, 
_ white apron. | | 
See ' Plain black dress. Same as Act I. | Plain dark green Black cloak and| Same. 
dress. bonnet. Dress same 
| | as Act III. | 
Browning ... — 7 | Rose coat, tan | Blue suit. | Same. | 
trousers, high hat, | 
_ gloves, cape. | 
Barrett ..... Black evening suit. | Grey business suit. | Same as Act III. | Same as Act I. 
Octavius ... | Evening suit. | Light colored suit. | Same as Act I. 
Brothers ... | Evening svwit. | | Same as Act I. 
anes pninnneine veniabetaat EE ~—— | ——— —————] 
Dr. Chambers | Black business suit. | Same. < | 
Dr. Ford- | Black business suit. 
Waterlow ... 
Bevan ...... _ Fancy morning suit. 


' 
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Full-dress uniform. 








All of the women, except the maid, 
wore their hair in long curls. Two of 
the girls had short hair so we made them 
curls by curling switches to fasten under 
their hair. 


Edward Barrett and the two doctors 
were heavily lined, with eyebrows and 
hair greyed. One doctor wore a mus- 
tache. Mr. Beven wore “lamb-chops” 
whiskers to aid in some comedy business 
that was worked out for him. All of the 
men grew sideburns but some of them had 
to be touched up with crepe hair. 





Budget 
EE EO Se ae ETT eee $ 75.00 
ee iis we eh wha aa eee eae 221.00 
I Oe ee ee 10.00 
Business and Publicity................. 85.00 
Royalty (5 performances).............. 150.00 
eee iids chev ne eedkwekaance es 30.00 
RS i. od Shane dike Seow 55.00 
TN as a a tra a el $626.00 


Production costs of this play for a high school 
group can be greatly reduced from our figure. 
We played the show for five performances 
which made our royalty figure high. At that 
time only the cloth bound editions of the script 
were available—now paper-bound copies can be 
purchased for 85c each. Also, we rented our 
costumes from New York, but it would be pos- 
sible for a group to locate suitable ones in their 
own community. 


Publicity 

Stories on the play were carried by the 
two city papers and the college paper as 
far as three weeks in advance of the show. 
Articles were sent to papers in neighbor- 
ing cities. Pictures of the leads were used 
from time to time. One Sunday edition 
of a local paper carried a story and pic- 
ture on the English war bride who acted 
as advisor for us. 

Plugs for the show were also read over 
the college radio programs. 


Results 
We considered this production to be of great 
value both to the audience and to the people 
behind the curtain. It was a play that was a 
challenge to all, from the cast right on down 
through the technical crews. Everyone knew 
that The Barretts of Wimpole Street was a 
famous and successful play. Interest ran high 
throughout the Theatre Department. Since it 
is a historical play, the players were given much 
opportunity for research in order to perfect 
their characterizations. 
__ October issue: January Thaw. _ 
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Wampum 
(Continued from page 15) 

Bluefeather: The boy’s doing some thinking. 

Mrs. Bluefeather: Not a year too soon. 

Johnny: Gosh, I haven’t heard from Mary 
in a long time. 

Mrs. Bluefeather: You haven’t written her. 

Johnny (Startled out of meditation.) : What? 

Mrs. Bluefeather: I said, you’ve never an- 
swered Mary’s letters. 

Johnny: That’s terrible. I will right now. 

Bluefeather: Don’t bother. We'll be there 
before a letter would. 

Johnny: You mean we’re leaving? 

Bluefeather: I’ve had enough of New York 
to last a lifetime and now that our lease is can- 
celled there’s nothing to stop us. 

Johnny: I guess it’s best. I’d never be able 
to face any of my New York friends now. 

Mrs. Bluefeather: I think we’ve shown you 
what kind of friends they were. Just interested 
in money. 

Johnny: Lorette certainly wasn’t very smart, 
to fall for something like that. I always thought 
New Yorkers knew the world. 

Mrs. Bluefeather: Only the world east of 
Jersey City, Johnny. 

Johnny: Gosh, it will be good to see Mary 
Flying Cloud again. Come on, let’s start pack- 
ing. (He goes into his room. His parents nod 
at one another and smile.) 

Mrs. Bluefeather: Yes, we’ve a lot to do. 
With all the souvenirs we’ve got to take home, 
I’m not so sure we didn’t buy out Manhattan 
after all. You’d better call the station, dear, 
and arrange for pullman berths. (She goes to 
her room. Bluefeather goes to the phone and 
dials. He looks puzzled at the lack of response, 
then holds up the cut wire.) 

Bluefeather: Ugh! 

(Curtain. ) 
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sider the season 1946-47 closed, and 

to begin to make deductions and to 
formulate trends. There are a goodly 
number of productions scheduled to make 
New York bows during the weeks betwcen 
the present time of writing and the first 
of June. Of this number, some are of 
great interest and hope. A few, it is true, 
will close after a preliminary test run in 
one or more of the tryout towns along the 
eastern seaboard. The authors of these 
will spend the summer months polishing 
and re-working in the hope of offering a 
more technically perfect piece of work in 
the fall. Arthur Laurents’ Heartsong, the 
new play by the author of last season’s 
Home of the Brave, is the most recent 
offering to experience such a change in 
its itinerary. In spite of the uncertainty, 
however, one can make certain broad 
statements concerning the nature of the 
current season. 


|: is still very much too early to con- 


Theatre Classics 


OT since the era during which the 

theatre’s leading players toured up 
and down the country with a regular rep- 
ertory of plays—playing in all the towns 
and cities on a regular schedule year after 
year—has the New York playgoer been 
able to see so many of the classics of the 
theatre during one season. The produc- 
tions ran a long scale in their excellence 
but one has been able to see Rostand’s 
Cyrano de Bergerac; John Webster’s The 
Duchess of Malfi; Shakespeare’s Hamlet, 
King Lear, As You Like It, The Merchant 
of Venice and King Henry VIII; Ibsen’s 
John Gabriel Borkman; George Bernard 
Shaw’s Androcles and the Lion; James 
M. Barrie’s What Every Woman Knows; 
Oscar Wilde’s Lady Windemere’s Fan; 
and The Importance of Being Earnest; 
Ben Jonson’s Volpone; John Millington 
Synge’s The Playboy of the Western 
World; and George Kelly’s Craig’s Wife. 


Yellow Jack 
Te this list was added, in March, the 
A 


merican Repertory Theatre produc- 
tion of Yellow Jack. This play, written by 
the late Sidney Howard in collaboration 
with Paul de Kruif, is still as thrillingly 
great a dramatic telling of man’s fight 
against disease as it seemed when first 
presented well over a decade ago. That 
first production was done by Guthrie 
McClintic with a cast which included 
Sam Levene, Whitford Kane, Myron 
McCormick, James Stewart, Millard 
Mitchell, Robert Keith, John Miltern and 
Eduardo Cianelli. The play closed then 
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after too short a run. It has been through 
all the years since then one of those plays 
which devotees of the theatre fondly refer 
to time and time again as one of the 
great productions and one that deserves 
reviving. During the run of the Army 
Air Forces Winged Victory in 1943, a 
group of the company assembled a pro- 
duction of Yellow Jack for a series of 
special performances. Martin Ritt, who 
directed that production, has done the 
same for the American Repertory Theatre, 
and Philip Bourneuf enacted Dr. Carlos 
Finley in both instances. Others in a 
uniformly fine cast included Victor Jory 
as James Carroll, Alfred Ryder as Jesse 
Lazear, Raymond Greenleaf as Walter 
Reed, Efrem Zimbalist, Jr., Arthur Kee- 
gan, John Becher, Eli Wallach, William 
Windom, Eugene Stuckmann, Herbert 
Rawlings and Anne Jackson as Miss 
Blake— the sole feminine inember of the 
cast. 

The account of the fight of a small 
group of valiant medical men and soldiers 
against the scourge of yellow fever, set 
in Cuba during the fall and summer of 
1900, is no less wonderful today than a 
decade ago. Staged with a minimum of 
scenic investiture and played in a sub- 
dued manner, the production was, indeed, 
a fine one. The fight against the fever was 
carried on by all manner of men under 
the: most trying circumstances. It was 
necessary to buck the non-progressive ele- 
ments in the medical world as well as 
the military. Clashes of personality arose 
among the scientists themselves—clashes 
as bitter as only those between individuals 
completely wrapt in a great undertaking 
can be. It is of all these elements, as well 
as the heroism and the selflessness of all 
involved, that Yellow Jack is made. Oddly 
enough, the play once again closed after 
a run of about three weeks and thus dealt 
a blow to the American Repertory Theatre 
which the organization was little able to 
withstand. 


On April 5th, the A.R.T. is to bring forward 
a revival of the superb production of Alice in 
Wonderland which Miss LeGallienne first pre- 
sented down at the Civic Repertory on West 
14th Street. This will be the final production 
of their first season. The New York theatre- 
going public is to have a final chance to support 
the repertory theatre. It is hoped that next 
season it will be possible for the company to 
take to the road and acquaint a wider audience 
with their achievements. The meagre support 
which it has been accorded during this, the 
initial, season should arouse a guilty feeling 
in every true theatre enthusiast. One can only 
hone that the personal satisfaction which the 
Misses Cheryl Crawford, Eva LeGallienne, and 
Margaret Webster (and all of their acting com- 
pany and staff) must have gained from their 
tasks and the knowledge of the great things 





Productions in the Offing 


Barefoot Boy with Cheek—A musical based 
on the book of Max Shulman with Nancy 
Walker playing an important role. 

Love for Love—A production of the Res- 
toration comedy with John Gielgud and 
the company with which he is now doing 
Wilde’s The Importance of Being Earnest. 

The Maid of the Mountain—A new play 
from the pen (or the typewriter) of 
Ferenc Molnar. 











they have achieved, has overbalanced all of the 
worry, strain, and the heartache. 


Musical Stage 


HE second most dominant note of the 

season is that of the great strides made 
by the musical stage. The gradual de- 
velopment started by Oklahoma this sea- 
son reached fruition. One can finally 
expect a musical to do more than offer a 
row of pretty ladies, a few laughs and a 
pleasantly hummable tune. It has come 
to be a true fusion of the dramatic, the 
musical, and the arts of dance and motion. 
Oklahoma was succeeded by Carousel, On 
the Town, Billion Dollar Baby of former 
seasons; Finian’s Rainbow, Street Scene 
and Brigadoon of this season. The latter 
is New York’s latest box office triumph. 
It has been produced by the same Chery] 
Crawford (mentioned above in connection 
with the American Repertory Theatre), 
who has been fortunate in having a fine 
musical ensemble and production staff. 


Brigadoon 


S in the case of Finian’s Ratnbow, the 

newer musical is in the realm of 
fantasy. The story is of a small village in 
the Scottish Highlands upon which a 
strange charm has been cast. Brigadoon 
appears only one day every hundred years. 
Naturally, the story concerns what hap- 
pens upon the day it appears during this 
century and of what befalls two contem- 
porary gentlemen who wander into it 
upon that day. The device is not a new 
one, but it is rich in possibilities. It is 
my own feeling that too little was made 
of the situations. The opportunity for 
satire is almost unlimited and those re- 
sponsible have been content to offer little 
more than a very pretty production. This, 
however, it certainly is—plus an e«<cellent 
score, a fine cast and lavish sets and 
costumes. The spectacle of the piece is 
overwhelming. Profusions of plaids and 
kilts, bag-pipers, dancers, merry-makers, 
greet the eye throughout. 

The book and lyrics of Brigadoon are 
by Alan Jay Lerner; the score by Fred- 
erick Loewe. The same duo were respon- 
sible for The Day before Spring, which 
was presented with fair success early last 
season. Oliver Smith designed the scen- 
ery; David Ffolkes the costumes. The 
real touches of genius, however, were in- 
serted by Agnes de Mille. Miss de Mille 
must, perforce, figure largely in any re- 
sume of the development in the modern 
musical stage. It was this lady who, after 
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The climax of 
one of Agnes de 
Mille’s ballets in 
Brigadoon, the 
newest musical 
fantasy. 


Photograph by 
Vandamm) 








having staged Rodeo for the Ballet Russe 
de Monte Carlo, brought the same style 
and spirit of the American frontier to 
Oklahoma. It was the element of dance 
as much as anything else which made for 
the success of this musical adaptation of 
Lynn Riggs’ Green Grow the Lilacs with 
the book and music by Oscar Hammer- 
stein II and Richard Rodgers. Miss de 
Mille proved her artistry further by her 
labors in behalf of Carousel and Bloomer 
Girl. Who, of those who have seen these 
great productions, can think of them with- 
out recalling the ballet of Billy Bigelow’s 
return to his wife and daughter of the 
former or the Civil War ballet and the 
Sunday in Cicero Falls of the latter? In 
Brigadoon, again, Miss de Mille has pro- 
vided moments of great artistry. Using 
the folk dances of the locale for her origin, 
she has added to them those elements 
which have made them completely effec- 
tive as theatre pieces. The wedding and 
the sword dance of the sixth scene of the 
first act spring genuinely from the people, 
but that being touched by the hand of one 
who understands thoroughly the require- 
ments of the stage and the limitations of 
those on both sides of the proscenium 
arch. One of the climactic moments in 
one of the dances is depicted in the photo- 
graph shown above. 

The acting and dancing company is, on the 
whole, made up of people little known to most 
New York audiences. David Brooks, who 
played the romantic lead of the aforementioned 
Bloomer Girl is the most familiar. He is most 
engaging as one of the touring Americans, but 
any fair mention of the credits must include 
Marion Bell, Pamela Britton, George Keane, 
Lee Sullivan, William Hansen, James Mitchell 
and Lidija Franklin. The production was staged 
by Robert Lewis. Present indications—if the 
constant line at the box office is not merely an 
i!lusion—are that Brigadoon will be enjoying 
its rollicking centennial for a long time to come. 


Sweethearts 

OBBY CLARK, one of the contem- 

porary theatre’s most genial clowns, 
has turned his attentions to Victor Her- 
bert’s Sweethearts. It has become Mr. 
Clark’s custom to find some play in the 
heritage of the theatre upon which to 
hang his abundant talents, and during 
the past several seasons he has appeared in 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan’s The Rivals, 
in Moliere’s The Would-Be Gentleman 
in addition to more conventional musical 
revues such as Mexican Hayride and Star 
and Garter. Mr. Clark romps through 
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the book provided by Harry Bache Smith 
and Fred De Gresac for the music of 
Victor Herbert with absolute abandon. 
He revels in the definite signs of age in 
the book, in the stereotyped choruses and 
the stock operetta characters. “It’s an old 
operetta custom,” he confides to the audi- 
ence as the chorus forms a traditional 
V-shape line-up. All of the time-honored 
Clark tricks of make-up and deportment 
are included: the cigar, the painted eye- 
glasses, the over-long coat, the cane, the 
scraping of feet, the rolling of the tongue 
and the eyes. He is altogether wonderful. 


There seems little point in paying more at- 
tention to the plot of Sweethearts than does 
Mr. Clark. Most of you must have seen this 
either as a stage or film production, and be 
more than familiar with it. During those few 
minutes when Bobby Clark retires to catch his 
breath or another change of garb, such people 
as Marjorie Gateson, June Knight, Anthony 
Kemble Cooper, Gloria Story, Mark Dawson 
and Robert Shackleton do all that it is humanly 
possible to do to fill his place. Upon his retire, 
they very wisely content themselves with lend- 
ing such little support as he requires. The 
production was staged by John Kennedy, the 
choreography by Theodore Adolphus and the 
ensembles by Catherine Littlefield. John Cecil 
Holm, the author of T/ree Men On a Horse 


accomplished certain revisions in the original 
book. 


Parlor Story 

ILLIAM McCLEERY, whose Hope 

for the Best was a near success of 
two seasons ago, came to the fore again 
with Parlor Story. In spite of very definite 
merits ; the play closed after an extremely 
short run, thus confounding those of us 
who keep arguing that the theatre is 
capable of something better than it usually 
gets together for its audiences. If, how- 
ever, these audiences refuse to accept the 
better; it will continue in its present par- 
lous state. Mr. McCleery’s play was not 
a perfect theatre piece, but it was a work- 
manlike offering of a man who has a 
feeling for the stage and something to say 
upon it. 

The plot concerned Charles Burnett, a pro- 
fessor of a university “somewhere west of the 
Missouri River,” his wife and daughter. Pro- 
fessor Burnett liked teaching and enjoyed his 
contacts with his students. He brought to his 
job both a knowledge of his subject and a love 
of the work. He realized most thoroughly the 
importance of the trust vested in him as a 
teacher. Professor Burnett’s students and as- 
sociates liked him, and he would have advanced 
much more rapidly if he had been willing to 
play politics now and again. The play mirrors 
in the lives of the Burnetts all of the ills of 


the present day educational policies of the 
country, and the difficulties with which such 
individuals as Charles Burnett (and the mem- 
bers of such an individual’s family) must eke 
out their existences. 


PERHAPS the all too apparent deficit 

in the dramatic offerings will be rem- 
edied by the work of the Experimental 
Theatre (and other similar undertakings) . 
During this season, the Experimental 
Theatre has offered John Finch’s The 
Wanhope Building, Glendon Swarthout 
and John Savacool’s O’Daniel; Tillman 
Breiseth’s As We Forgive Our Debtors; 
Arnold Sundgaard’s The Great Campaign. 
All of the theatre organizations have 
pooled their resources to ensure the suc- 
cess of the Experimental Theatre, but 
the largest share of the work has been 
done by the American National Theatre 
and Academy, another of the season’s 
very important developments. 











For your spring or summer play 
use 


ALICE IN 
WONDERLAND 


Dramatized by Alice Gerstenberg. 
Twenty, with extras, in the cast. The 
several settings are easily arranged with 
the help of production notes by Miss 
Gerstenberg. 


This is probably the finest available 
dramatization of “Alice.” It has been 
performed professionally in Chicago and 
New York, where it had a long Broadway 
run with Vivian Tobin in the leading 
role. Junior Leagues and schools have 
produced it over and over with the 
greatest success. Miss Gerstenberg has 
made her dramatization with rare literary 
tact, and a keen sense of dramatic values. 
The roles may be played by all women if 


desired. 
“Our production of ‘Alice in Wonderland’ 
was a complete success.”—Miss Helen 


Louise Stapleford, Hughes High School, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Books cost 75c apiece. The royalty for 
each performance is $25 if admission is 
charged or $15 if not. 


Play Department 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., INC. 


55 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 3 
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By LOUISE C. HORTON 





Drama for Children 


Drama Department, The College of St. Catherine, St. Paul, Minn. 


This Department has for its purpose 
the advancement of the Children’s 
Theatre Movement in America. Direc- 
tors and teachers are urged to report 
to Miss Horton, for publication in 
this Department, news of their pro- 
ductions and other significant projects. 
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The Minnesota Experiment 


I is a fortunate and refreshing thing 
| to see children’s theatre gradually leav- 

ing the realm of the juvenile and mov- 
ing into the realm of the adult. For too 
long children’s theatre has been looked 
upon with condescension even by those 
who work in it. 

Charlotte Chorpenning says: “Some 
children are born older than others ever 
get.” 

Teachers are warned not to “talk down” to 
their pupils. Budding authors of juveniles are 
advised not to “write down” to their readers. 
For too long children’s theatre directors “di- 
rected down” to their young actors and their 
young audiences. This will be denied only by 
those who have never met the layman during 
or just following their first encounter with chil- 
dren's theatre. 


Even speakers on children’s theatre 
heretofore have talked down to their sub- 
ject, subtly apologizing for it. Only a 
handful speak of it with persistent dignity. 
At the Christmas American Educational 
Theatre Conference in Chicago the chil- 
dren’s theatre meetings suddenly broke 
away from this attitude and through all 
the speakers, without exception, ran the 
feeling of pride, intelligence, and an adult 
appreciation of their work. 

This point of view is perhaps the secret 
of the success of the University of Minne- 
sota’s Children’s Theatre. The University 
Theatre’s series of children’s plays, to- 
gether with concerts by the Minneapolis 
Symphony, have become a “legitimate 
part of the child’s cultural education.” 


This does not: mean that the plays have gone 
“educational,” or that they have forgotten that 
theatre’s primary aim is to entertain. No one 
who saw the University’s recent production of 
Rip Van Winkle would accuse them of that. 
It was sheer entertainment. There was a moral 
for those who can’t enjoy a play without one 
(these are adults, never children). It was the 
hope of the author and the director to give this 
moral to the children without having to hit 


them over the head with it. Those youngsters. 





tickets increased until 


who laughed and sighed and even cried, ab- 
sorbed the soul of the play, everything in it 


becoming a part of them. That is the power. 


of theatre. 


The Rip Van Winkle performance that 
I attended was given for an audience of 
youngsters who were about to view their 
first stage production, a hard audience to 
handle as any director knows. Before the 
play began, Dr. Frank M. Whiting, the 
director, walked down the aisle, up onto 
the stage, and turned to address this audi- 
ence, another difficult job as anyone knows 
who has ever tried it. But Dr. Whiting did 
not “talk down” to his audience; he ad- 
dressed them just as he would have ad- 
dressed an audience of adults who had 
never before seen a stage show. He did 
not demand, or beg them to pay attention, 
but gave them an intelligent, acceptable 
reason Why it was to their individual ad- 
vantage to do so. By comparing in a 
series of word-pictures movie technique 
and stage technique, he made it clear why 
attention was a “must.” It was an ideal 
audience from then on. 

The following account by Dr. Whiting 
presents the story of the University of 
Minnesota’s “Experiment” in children’s 
theatre: 


Rip Van Winkle and the New 
Children’s Theatre Program 


“With the production of Rip Van Winkle, 
February 3 to 14, Minnesota’s University 
Theatre inaugurated a new plan in Children’s 
Theatre. With negligible exceptions, all fifth 
grade pupils in the Minneapolis public school 
system attended. They came during regular 
school hours and they were accompanied by 
their teachers. In other words, plays by the 
University Theatre, like concerts by the Min- 
neapolis Symphony, were being recognized as 
a legitimate part of the child’s cultural educa- 
tion. 

Prior to this, a season ticket for a series of 
three plays had been offered for sale on an 
individual basis. This old system had two 
outstanding disadvantages: first, the demand for 





it_almost doubled the 





Calendar 


Children’s Theatre of Washington, D. C. 
Spring—A Children’s Drama Festival (12 
one-acts ) 


University of Denver Children’s Theatre 


Feb. 15—The Ghost of Mr. Penny 
Kendall Community Playhouse, Des Moines, 
lowa 
Apr. 1—The Indian Captive 


Junior Red Cross, Hibbing, Minnesota 
Mar. 20—Heidi 


Piper Players, Dodge City, Kansas 
Mar. 15—Little Red Riding Hood 
Peter Pan Players, Rocky River, Ohio 
Mar. 8—Hans Brinker 
Union School, Lake Geneva, Wisconsin 
Mar. 1——The Ghost of Mr. Penny 
Woman’s College, U., Greenville, 
South Carolina 
Mar. 1-——Rumpelstiltskin 
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supply; second, with scattered attendance from 
almost all the upper grades, some teachers and 
pupils were always left at home for a dull after- 
noon, while others enjoyed the play. 

In an attempt to solve these difficulties a new 
system whereby all fifth graders were to attend 
Rip Van Winkle, all sixth graders, Mr. Dooley 
Junior, while high sckool students were to 
have a chance to secure tickets for either 
Green Pastures or Much Ado About Nothing, 
was worked out. This system also had ap- 
parent disadvantages. The first to be suggested 
was that it might be better for sincerely inter- 
ested students to see a season of three plays 
than for everybody to see one. The objection 
was partially overcome by adding matinees 
Saturday and at three o'clock Friday for those 
who wanted to attend other than their regularly 
assigned play. Our second fear was that audi- 
ence morale would deteriorate if everyone were 
required to attend. This fear disappeared with 
the production of Rip Van Winkle. In our 
eight years of experience in producing Chil- 
dren’s plays, we had never played to such well 
behaved and enthusiastic audiences. The reason 
for this probably lies in a number of factors. 
Perhaps most important was the fact that teach- 
ers, knowing that the entire class would attend, 
felt justified in taking time for preparatory 
study and motivation. The fact that each 
class came with its teacher and was seated as 
a unit probably helped destroy the self-con- 
scious strain that sometimes characterizes an 
audience of strangers. The presence of the 
teacher also added a check to any extreme de- 
viations in behavior. 

“After the play, many teachers used follow- 
up exercises, such as discussions, written crit- 
icisms, and letters to the cast and director. In 
the latter category one little girl wrote: ‘I 
enjoyed your play very much and I think the 
rest of our room did too. I hope that some 
day I will be an actress. The best part of the 
play I liked was when Rip had to go to the 
mountains and the elves came and scared him.’ 


Scene from the 
production of 
Rip Van Winkle 
presented at the 
University of 
Minnesota under 
the direction of 
Frank M. Whit- 
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A study in audience reaction during the performance of Rip Van Winkle 
at the University of Minnesota. 
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One child wrote, ‘I iaiailiings that the play was 
the most interesting of all plays. That’s the 
first I’ve seen but it was wonderful!’ Another 
said, ‘I would like to know how you made the 
clouds move. I think that the other actors 
were good too.’ And still another wrote en- 
thusiastically, ‘It was so exciting I could rot 
tell what was happening next.’ 

“There are still many problems that need to 
be solved. Transportation presents a _ serious 
dificulty. We have been unable to offer enough 
performances to include the St. Paul or the 
parochial schools. It is difficult to schedule 
almost two weeks of matinees without seriously 
limiting the number of college students free to 
participate in the productions. All in all, how- 
ever, the new system seems to us a genuine 
improvement over the old one. Above all, this 
program, together with a similar program of 
the Minneapolis Symphony, insures every young- 
ster in the Minneapolis public schools of at 
least a taste of good theatre and good music 
by the time he leaves the sixth grade. 


Palo Alto, Calif. 
NE of the most exciting of our children’s 
theatres, and one pervaded by the afore- 
mentioned adult point of view, is certainly Chil- 
dren’s Productions of Palo Alto, California, 
under the direction of Hazel Glaister Robert- 
son. Palo Alto does a season the same as any 
other theatre, to be sure (two seasons, rather, 
winter and summer), but it is an organization 
with a greater scope than is implied in merely 
presenting a season. For at Palo Alto now they 
are ploneering in movies for children. 

Many are familiar with Titian. It was an 
important part of the Seattle Conference last 
August. And a lot more exciting work is being 
done. Leroy Morgan, technical director at Palo 
Alto, writes about it with great enthusiasm. 

Mr. Morgan reports that they have com- 
pleted three films in their projected Social Atti- 
tude series: Table Manners, Sportsmanship, 
and Cleanliness. ‘They are working now on the 
fourth, Courtesy. Last fall, by special permis- 
sion of the Viking Press, they filmed A Little 
Child, by Elizabeth Orton Jones, with a cap- 
pella music; and also the Beatitudes which will 
run about 10 minutes. Referring to the latter, 
Mr. Morgan writes: ‘‘We’ve used some very 
tiny youngste rs and I think it's going to have 
lots of appeal.’ He continues: “As soon as the 
weather clears up a bit and the hills are fresh 
with grass and flowers, we're going to do the 
Twenty-third Psalm.” 

By late summer they hope to start work on 
their big project—filming the Boy Knight of 


May, 1947 


Reims, to follow Titian as the second in their 
planned medieval trilogy. 

In case you are wondering about their stage 
series, it is exciting, too. They are doing Mrs. 
Chorpenning’s Alice in W onderland; and in 
April, the premiere of Anne Nicholson’s Joan 
of Arc, which just won a prize in the Seattle 
Junior Programs Playwriting Contest. 


Washington, D. C. 


NTERESTING news comes to us from Rose 
Robison Cowen of Washington, D. C. Mrs. 
Cowen has for years had the direction of the 
Children’s Studios of Speech and Dramatic Arts 
in that city. Now, after talking about it “for 
fifteen years,” she writes that she has succeeded, 
with other organizations and under the sponsor- 
ship of the District of Columbia Recreation 
Department, in establishing the Children’s 
Theatre of Washington. 

Mrs. Cowen’s Studio Theatre presented the 
first production of the new venture, Mary 
Poppins, by Sara Spencer. She writes: ‘“‘It was 
a grand success! We played to standing room. 
And—the organization made a profit of about 
$700.00. This is indeed gratifying to me.” In- 
deed! And it is gratifying to all of us to hear 
of such success! 


Conway, S. C. 
ORD has come of a very fascinating Chil- 
dren’s Playhouse in Conway, South Caro- 
lina, under the direction of Miss Florence Epps. 
The children in this organization work in an 
atmosphere of theatre. The walls of their little 
studic are lined with pictures of Greek and 
Roman theatres, of contemporary stage pro- 
ductions, photographs of famous players, poets, 
playwrights, even a few Walt Disney originals. 
The shelves are lined with theatre books, play 
books, actors’ biographies. This fascinating set- 
up is in a converted brooder house. Its glass 
front emits light at all times. A library of dra- 
matic recordings is another treasured possession. 
This children’s theatre presents its pro- 
ductions on its own little stage, and also in 
the school auditorium, in churches, and at 
public meetings in the town. 


Youngstown, Ohio 


ie KEEPING with our lead for this month 
comes word from Harvey T. Warren, di- 
rector of the Youngstown, Ohio, Players. Mr. 
Warren says in part: “We started putting on 
plays for children this season as a proper func- 
tion of our work as a community theatre.”’ 
This is the attitude that is fortunately becom- 


ing the popular one, and it is the one that is 
to be encouraged 

As their first performance, this new Youngs- 
town Children’s Theatre gave twelve perform- 
ances of The Elves and the Shoemaker, and 
plaved to practically sold-out houses. They re- 
port splendid cooperation from the Board of 
Education and the parochial schools which are 
solidly behind the project. Their next pro- 
duction is Robin Hood, an original play by 
Mrs. Jane Hengesbaugh who is directing the 
children’s plays. 


Junior High School Theatre 


N interesting children’s theatre set-up is 

the one in Waco, Texas, under the direc- 
tion and supervision of Evelyn Hubbard. The 
idea behind this organization is one which 
many groups might well consider adopting. 
Miss Hubbard works with her 8th and 9th 
graders to prepare them for dramatic work 
which they will be called upon to do later in 
high school. 

In October, her first period 8-B Speech class 
produced Rosemary Musil’s Hurricane Island, 
and early in January her combined 9-B—9-A 
classes gave Penrod. This is the group’s third 
year of operation. 

Miss Hubbard writes of her work: “My pri- 
mary function is not as director of a children’s 
theatre. . . . I am simply a classroom teacher. 
My 8th and 9th grade speech classes drill on 
fundamentals and make talks on ‘An Interesting 
Experience,’ etc. We have recently established 
a Speakers’ Bureau and provide speakers for 
homeroom, assembly, and club programs. In 
the spring we enter the Interscholastic League 
contests in the one-act play and declamation. 
We have an enthusiastic and hard-working 
group that shows up well in senior high school.” 

Would that more speech teachers in junior 
high and senior high schools would “go and 
do likewise !” 


FOR 
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That assure a perfect profes- 
sional performance by providing 
maximum realism. 


MAJOR 
SOUND-EFFECT RECORDS 


Meet Every Stage 
Production Need 


All Major Sound Effect Records 
are 10-inch, double-face, lateral 
cut, 78 R.P.M. They are recorded 
from life on film, then waxed: | 
Quick-cued wherever advanta- 
geous. Playable on any phono- 
graph or turntable. 
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Los Angeles, California 


THE FILM OF THE MONTH 


By HAROLD TURNEY, Chairman, 
Department of Drama, Los Angeles City College, 


This department is designed 
to direct attention to the out- 
standing motion pictures of 
the 1946-47 season. Sugéges- 
tions for future discussions are 
welcomed by the Department 
Editor. 
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The Late George Abley 


NLY once or twice a season, does a 

story emerge which becomes eventually 

a three-fold entertainment hit—in novel 
form, as a play, as a film. The Late George 
Apley is one of these. 

When John P. Marquand wrote his biting 
satire on Boston’s manners and released it to 
the public, the novel jumped into the “best 
selling ten” immediately and was awarded the 
Pulitzer Prize. For nearly a year, it held top 
position as the nation’s most popular story. 
When George S. Kaufman, in collaboration 
with Mr. Marquand, adapted it to the stage, 
the dramatization ran for eighty weeks on 
Broadway. When the film opened Easter Sun- 
day at the Radio City Music Hall in New 
York on a pre-general-release basis, the tale 
again sky-rocketed into prominence. 

The book. and the stage play are quite similar, 
except that the latter telescoped events into two 
hours playing time and therefore omitted many 
events and much characterization. The film 
emerges as a wide departure due to the exigen- 
cies of motion picture production and presenta- 
tion. If you have read the novel or witnessed the 
stage play, you will recall George Apley as a 
stolid and dignified pillar of Beacon Street aris- 
tocracy, a muddled but irrevocable creature of a 
most rigid discipline. He may have wavered 
slightly in his inbred regard for caste when he 
found himself confronted by a rebellious daugh- 
ter and son, and he may even have let himself be 
gracious toward a man who smoked cigarettes 
instead of cigars. But essentially he was as fast- 
ened to a social system and attitude as if he had 
been chained. And he couldn’t possibly tear him- 
self from them. That was the irony and the 
pity—and the true social comment in the man. 

With its limited and adult audience which 
will accept an unhappy ending as a logical 
solution; with its lack of demanding censors, 
the stage may remain true to life, whereas the 
screen must adapt its events to a society of all 
ages and popularize its outcome, ever remain- 
ing within the confines of a thousand taboos. 
Quite necessarily, these prerequisites change 
the story thread and bring about a version 
quite different from the original. Casting 
problems, too, shift the emphasis. 

However far the motion picture strays in 
viewpoint from the novel and the play, it is 
still successful entertainment, and The Late 
George Apley will be enjoyed by nation-wide 
audiences. 


TS transfer to the screen began nearly two 
years ago when 20th Century-Fox pur- 
chased the film rights from Mr. Marquand for 
$275,000, the highest figure the studio had 
paid for a popular story. Immediately Philip 
Dunne, who had adapted How Green Was My 
Valley to the screen, was given the assignment 
as screenwright. 

Midway through the writing period, officials 
selected Fred Kohlmar as the producer. Under 
contract to another studio in 1944, Kohlmar saw 
The Late George A pley on Broadway. Deeply im- 
pressed, he requested that his studio purchase 
the property for production on his schedule. 
After a check-up, he was informed that 20th 
Century-Fox owned the screen rights. Kohlmar 
waited patiently. Then, last year, he signed a 
long-term contract with the owner-studio and 
immediately campaigned to produce the story of 
George Apley as a motion picture. When pro- 
duction-chief Darryl F. Zanuck previewed 
the Kohlmar-produced film, The Dark Corner, 
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he happily assigned the ambitious producer to 
the Marquand novel. 

Simultaneously, Hollywood’s youngest pro- 
ducer-director-writer, Joseph L. Mankiewicz, 
with two previous directorial efforts, Dragon- 
wyck and Somewhere in the Night to his credit, 
was Chosen as the director. 

From the beginning, Dunne-Kohlmar-Man- 
kiewicz could picture only Ronald Colman 
as the staid, prim, circumspect Bostonian, 
George Apley. The star had been off the 
screen for three years, reading one script 
after another, refusing roles, searching for the 
right vehicle. When the 20th Century-Fox 
trio of studio officials sent Mr. Colman the 
script of The Late George Apley, he recog- 
nized that the leading character justified his 
return to motion pictures after his long self- 
imposed retirement. 

Later, explaining the role to a friend, Mr. 
Colman said: “I’m the type of man who be- 
comes perturbed when I see a chap in his shirt 
sleeves, I refuse to allow my daughter to marry 
a man because he’s from the crude metropolis 
of New York and I try to stop my son’s wed- 
ding to a girl who lives in Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts. My world is Boston’s snobbish Beacon 
Street and anything or anybody not from the 
immediate environs cannot amount to very 
much.” When Mr. Colman came out of his first 
scene, he laughingly told Director Mankiewicz: 
“Boston has always been kind to me and I don’t 
know why I should do this to such a wonderful 
c.tv. I don’t think I'll ever have the courage to 
walk down Beacon Street again—at least not in 
broad daytight!”’ 

During the filming of The Late George 
Apley, Ronald Colman was Hollywood’s busiest 
star. Between scenes he wrote the scripts, and 
in the evenings, after a full day’s work on the 
set, he cut the discs for a series of classic 
albums, the first series of mythology ever re- 
corded for commercial purposes. Earlier, he had 
released a similar classic album of The Christ- 
mas Carol with great success. 


Film Introduces Two Players 


EGGY CUMMINS, who plays the role of 
Eleanor Apley, Ronald Colman’s daugh- 
ter, is new to American audiences. Signed in 











Scene from the motion picture, The Late George 
A pley, with Ronald Colman. 





Motion Pictures — World 
Understanding 


“FT HAVE always felt that we can give 

more to the world if we work together, 
than if we go our separate ways. The hopes 
for international cooperation would be 
meagre indeed if even the Briton and the 
American, sharing as we do a common l[an- 
suage and heritage, could not understand 
one another and work closely together. Inter- 
national cooperation must be demonstrated, 
not by words, but by deeds. My American 
colleagues and I are doing our best to prove 
that there is such a thing as practical ideal- 
ism.”—J. Arthur Rank, Producer-Distribu- 
tor of Stairway to Heaven. 











England a year ago, Miss Cummins was 
brought to Hollywood and immediately as- 
signed the role of Amber St. Clare in Forever 
Amber. After several months of shooting and 
a preliminary expense of $300,000, studio off- 
cials replaced her for an actress wno appeaved 
older and more sophisticated, scrapped the film 
and began again. 

Although only twenty years of age, Peggy 
Cummins has been a star of the Dublin and 
London stages since her first appearance as a 
boy in The Duchess of Malfi in 1934. Early she 
embarked on what for a time seemed a perma- 
nent career of juvenile male impersonations— 
the little boy in Chekhov’s A Month in the 
Country, MacDuff’s son in Macbeth, the young 
Prince Albert in Victoria Regina. 

The masculine impersonations reached their 
peak when the then eleven-year-old payed 
two different theaters at the same time, chang- 
ing her make-up and costumes in a taxi as 
she rushed from the Gate Theater in Dublin, 
where she played the page boy in A Comedy 
of Errors to the Abbey Treater, where she in- 
terpreted another boy in the famed Yeats’ play, 
On Bailite’s Strand. Later she was trousered 
again at the Gate in The Infernal Machine, 
in Henry IV, and in Joan of Arc, before she 
essayed her final Gate Theater role as the 
brazen school girl in Women without Men. 


In London, Miss Cummins’ fame became 
unanimous with her starring engagements on the 
stage in Quiet Wedding, O'Neill's Ah, Wilder- 
ness, The Moon in the Yellow Sea, Alice in 
Wonderland, and as Fluffy in Junior Miss. 
Simultaneously, she appeared in many English 
films, notably, Welcome, Mr. Washington, 
Salute, John Citizen, and English Without 
Tears. 

Charles Russell appears in The Late George 
Apley as Howard Boulder, the sweetheart of 
Peppy Cummins. 

Russell, whose role in the film version of 
The Purple Heart won him the praise of critics 
throughout the nation, was assigned the ro- 
mantic lead opposite Miss Cummins after one 
discouraging experience after another. He did 
littl other than support top 20th Century- 
Fox stars in tests after his first motion picture 
was released. Suddenly he left Hollywood for 
New York in search of a play. The day after 
his arrival in the East, he received a wire from 
Producer Kohlmar recalling him for The Late 
George Apley. Russell could hardly believe 
that he was set in the part—in fact, he re- 
mained skeptical until he faced the camera 
for the first scene, 

At New York City’s Radio City Music Hall, 
where Russell once worked as an usher, his 
name went up on the marquee in bright lights 
Easter Sunday morning. After his parents, in 
1939, withdrew financial support because he in- 
sisted on becoming an actor instead of a concert 
violinist, Russell ushered for a year at Radio 
City. Beiore that he had worked as a soda jerker 
at a Grand Central drug store and as a cook for 
a hamburger spot. “Ushering was the best course 
in acting I could get,” Russell recalls. “I’d see 
a picture a dozen times, study the actors and 
then go home and rehearse scenes. I’ve done that 
with Ronald Colman’s pictures—and little did I 
ever think I’d be playing with him!” 
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ICHARD HAYDN, whose role as the 

apothecary in Cluny Brown won him the 
praise of critics, plays Horatio Willing, a staid, 
verbose Bostonian. One of the finest char- 
acter actors in Hollywood, Haydn worked in 
three pictures at once during the filming of 
The Late George Apley. On his days off from 
the set, Haydn’s time was divided between 
20th Century-Fox, where he had wardrobe tests 
and fittings for an important role in Forever 
Amber, and at Paramount where he played the 
emperor in the Bing Crosby film, The Em- 
peror’s Waltz. 

Because of the performance she gave in 
Margie, Producer Kohlmar awarded Vanessa 
Brown, a co-ed at the University of California 
at Los Angeles, the principal romantic role. 
Vanessa, who played two and a half years in a 
road company production of Watch on the Rhine 
and later became a quiz kid on the “Quiz Kid” 
radio show, tried to keep her movie career a 
secret from her fellow students on the U.C.L.A. 
campus. “I didn’t want them to know,” she says, 
“for two reasons: First, I was afraid they 
wouldn’t treat me the same in classes, and, 
second, as I write the motion picture reviews 
for the school paper under my real name of 
Smylla Brind, I wanted to give The Late George 
Apley a bang-up review and I didn’t think the 
editor would let me review my own picture—he 
might think I’ would write a prejudiced ac- 
count!”’ 

The Late George Apley is Richard Ney’s 
first picture since his discharge from the U. S. 
Navy seven months ago. Ney, who rose to the 
command of a destroyer by the time of his 
discharge, plays George Apley’s son, John, in 
the film. When Producer Kohlmar assigned 
Ney the role he failed to realize that he had 
created an amusing situation. In 1945, Col- 
man had co-starred with Greer Garson in 
Random Harvest, in which they played man 
and wife. Soon after the film was completed, 
Miss Garson married Richard Ney. “My reel- 
life wife’s husband playing my reel-life son,” 
Colman remarked laughingly. 

Percy Waram, who played the role of Roger 
Newcombe in the Broadway production of The 
Late George Apley, took over the same part in 
the motion picture. Waram, one of Broadway’s 
most famous players, had consistently refused 
movie offers, except for important roles in 
Mutiny on the Bounty and Ministry of Fear. 
For two years prior to going into The Late 
George Apley, he enacted the role of Father in 
Life With Father. Now that he is in Hollywood, 
20th Century-Fox executives have submitted 
scripts to him of Forever Amber, Boomerang 
and My Heart Tells Me. He has turned down, 
however, an offer of a long-term contract. 

Mildred Natwick, noted stage actress who 
appeared the past season on Broadway in 
Candida and previously in New York and on- 
the-road in Blithe Spirit, became George Apley’s 
sister, Amelia. Miss Netwick had last been 
seen on the screen with Robert Young in The 
Enchanted Cottage. 

Edna Best, lovely English star, returned to 
motion pictures for the first time in six years 
to portray Colman’s wife. Miss Best has devoted 
most of her self-imposed retirement to writing 
and directing radio shows. 

Nydia Westman, who played Mother for the 
last two years on the New York stage in Life 
With Father, flew to Hollywood to become 
Jane Willing in The Late George Apley. Miss 
Westman alternates in six month period’s be- 
tween New York and Hollywood. 
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By S. I. SCHARER, Radio Department school _ year. 
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Once Upon a Tune 
(CBS, Sunday, 8:00-8:30 P. M., EST) 


ILBERT met Sullivan and one of the 
world’s greatest musician-dramatists part- 
nerships was born. Rodgers met Ham- 

merstein and Broadway has thrilled to the 
musical comedy creations of this talented duo. 
Last summer, Morris Surdin met Ray Darby. 
The results: CBS’ “Once Upon A Tune” series, 
a sketchbook of radio cartoons, one of the 
brightest ideas to hit the air waves in many a 
moon. . 

“Once Upon A Time” is a brand new kind 
of music drama series which defies precise defi- 
nition. Perhaps the critic who said that it was 
radio’s nearest thing to Disney films came clos- 
est to describing it accurately. The authors 
protest it isn’t that at all, but do admit these 
“fairy tales” are for listeners from six to sixty. 

This new program combines delightful music 
and whimsical comedy in an original manner. 
To get a clearer understanding let’s look at a 
few of the stories that have been presented thus 
for. For their first program Darby and Surdin 
related the tale of Tugboat Danny. _ 

Tugboat Danny was an ordinary little tug- 
boat that was in love with an ocean liner. All 
his life he had wished that he could be changed 
from a grubby, pushing character into a glori- 
ous, shiny luxury liner. One day his lady love 
gets stuck on a reef and Tugboat Danny goes 
to her rescue. He tosses a rope around her and 
starts tugging her back to shore. That is he 
thinks he’s tugging the liner until he discovers 
he has been towing the lighthouse in by mis- 
take. Tugboat Danny is pretty ashamed of 
being such a dunce but to the tune of music 
and odd sound effects everything works out in 
the end. 

Another charming fantasy on this every de- 
lightful series concerns a plain, backwoods train 
engine who falls in love with a pert French 
choo-choo. Hubert was a hard working, me- 
dium sized, not-too-bright locomotive, and prob- 
ably the most sentimental one in the world. 
One day he saw Fifi, a shiny dainty French 
engine and he whistled at her. But Fifi didn’t 
answer. Hubert figured she couldn’t under- 
stand English, so he got himself assigned to the 
Montreal run and studied the French poster 
signs. 

Well, Hubert thought he was quite a guy— 
the only bilingual locomotive in the world—so 
the next time he saw Fifi he let off steam with 
the old “parlez-voo.’””> When Fifi heard Hubert’s 
French, she jumped clean off the track, broke 
her axle, and bent her headlight. It seems 
that the things Hubert said in French were 
hardly complimentary. But in the end love 
conquered all, and Hubert and Fifi chuffed 
happily ever after. 

Tortilla Jones dealt with the adventures of a 
little boy who envisioned himself as a famous 
Texas Ranger on a great and perilous adven- 
ture. Like most little boys, Tortilla Jones 
imagined himself a hero, like the brave fireman 
or courageous cop, but in his most fabulous 
day-dream he is transformed into a fearless, 
hard-riding Ranger who capture a notorious 
robber gang after hair-raising adventures. 

So great was the success of Tortilla Jones 
that CBS, in response to innumerable requests 
from listeners who wanted to hear it again and 
from those who heard about it, presented a 
repeat performance two months after it was 
heard the first time. 

Adam-from Apple, the delightful story of an 
unspectacular atom’s efforts to follow in the 
footsteps of his famous cousin, Atom-from 
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Morris Surdin writes the music, and Ray Darby 
creates the book and lyrics for “Once Upon 
A Tune.” 


Uranium, was performed with Charles Jordan, 
popular radio baritone, singing the title role. 

Naturally, it was a woman named Eva, who 
was responsible for Adam’s ambition to grab 
the spotlight from Atom. Fearful of losing his 
lady-love to Atom, he starts on his way to 
prove he is every bit as good as his cousin. He 
meets a couple of scientists—Dr. Nuclear Physi- 
cist and Dr. Strictly, from Hungary—and be- 
comes convinced that the road to fame isn’t 
strewn with roses. 

Before he is finally convinced, Adams gets an 
offer to head the Royal and Imperial Independ- 
ent State of Affairs in the Ice Cream Zone; 
then he encounters Dyna Mite and Gun Pow- 
der, who resent Adam’s muscling in on their 
racket. Adam resents them too so he destroys 
Public Explosives One and Two and becomes a 
world hero. 








HESE air products are the result of a mad 
scrivening-music team who have descended 
on the United States via Canada with visas 
made out to aesthetic-looking, prolific-writer 
Ray Darby and _ heavy-set, bubbly-humored 
composer Morris Surdin. By their literary- 
lyrical alchemy, locomotive converse and sing fit 
to burst their boilers, tugboats proudfully de- 
claim their ocean-going propensities in speech 
and song, an’ eight-year-old Western badman 
makes Pancho Villa sound like Lord Fauntleroy. 
The Surdin-Darby partnership is refreshing. 
They never disagree. Says Surdin, the com- 
poser-conductor: “Ray Darby has the sense of 
being able to write lyric poetry—poetry that 
can easily be set to music. He has the ability 
to create a natural melodic line.” 

Lyricist-author Darby, a bit laconically, but 
just as sincerely, says of Surdin: ‘“‘There is 
nothing in the line of music that Morris can’t 
ns 

The Surdin-Darby combine was effected in 
July, 1946, when Darby was called to Toronto 
by the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation on 
the bas’s of a series titled Once Upon A Time, 
which he had written in Winnipeg.. Surdin, 
top-notch arranger for the Dominion network 
since 1938, was assigned to do the music for 
Darby’s stories. Thus a partnership and solid 
friendship was born. 

Several months ago these partners-in-rhyme 
drove to New York and brought along records 
of their program. They stopped off at CBS 
and saw Mort Frankel, CBS Associate Script 
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Prepare for your career under a faculty of distinguished 
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Editor. Frankel promised them a few minutes, 
but after hearing the records, spent a couple 
of hours with them. 


Next they saw Goodman Ace, CBS Super- 
visor of Comedy and Variety Programs. Ace 
listened to the records stoically. Darby and 
Surdin died a thousand deaths. When he had 
heard all the records, Ace turned to them: “I’m 
a sucker for this stuff. I love it.” The rest is 
history. Surdin and Darby were signed to a 
nine year CBS contract. Their retitled Once 
Upon A Tune became a solid hit. 


“I get my ideas by letting my mind hang 
open until something falls into it,’ Darby says. 
‘The best things I’ve turned out are yarns that 
were not thoroughly planned in advance but 
came as I typed.” 


And here’s Darby’s impression of partner- 
Surdin: 

“He is a human power plant. His energy is 
exceeded only by his boisterous good nature. 
Morris works at a terrific clip and so deadlines 
are the least of our worries. I admire his rare 
ability to capture the spirit of my scripts and 
translate them into music. He can do more 
with a small group of musicians than anyone 
I’ve ever known. He can make them sound 
like a symphony—and, brother, that takes abil- 
ity. He’s an honest-to-gosh genuine guy with 
no ‘side’. I’m sorry if this doesn’t sound like 
a Gilbert and Sullivan combination, but that’s 
how it is. Some day we may have a blowup, 
but I doubt it. If we do, it'll be because one 
of us is mentally ill.” 


Surdin, who studied conducting under Cesar 
Borre, noted Belgian conductor, plays the vio- 
lin, piano, trombone, and French horn. In 
Canada he did the arrangements and musical 
backgrounds for many network programs. Dark 
haired, mustachioed Surdin was born in To- 
ronto in 1914. He has the extremely difficult 
job of choosing all the voices for Once Upon A 
Tune and composing the lilting music that com- 
bines perfectly with Darby’s delightful whimsy. 








THESPIAN JEWELRY 
and STATIONERY 
Aas, PINS OR CHARMS 


Insignia 20% Tax 





Plain Sterling Silver................005- $1.25 
i ge 1.50 
Sterling Silver, 3 Pearls or 3 Sapphires... 2.25 
Gold Plated, 3 Pearls or 3 Sapphires.... 2.50 
Sterling Silver, 8 Pearls or 8 Sapphires... 3.25 
Gold Plated, 8 Pearls or 8 Sapphires.... 3.50 


1OK (with Guard), 3 Sapphires.......... 6.75 
10K (with Guard) 8 Sapphires.......... 8.00 
1OK (no Guard), 8 Sapphires........... 6.00 
New Key K3506, with Key Ends, Sterling... 2.00 

ENT) octicnwedee ceva vbcde's os 2.25 

GUARDS 
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Wreath Guard, gold plated.............. 90 
Star and Wreath Dangle, gold plated.... .50 


All orders for Thespian jewelry must be counter- 
signed by the National Secretary-Treasurer, 
College Hill Station, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


SPECIAL THESPIAN STATIONERY 


Monarch flat sheet, 7!/,x10'/. white ripple. No. 1229-43 
Colgate folded sheet, 5!/,x7'/4, white vellum. No. 1226-43 

ek ep rrerrrrrr $2.00 
quires or more .......... .85 per quire 


Minimum order—two quires. Postage in addition. 
Mention fraternity when ordering. 


1947 BALFOUR BLUE BOOK 


Your copy of the new Balfour Blue Book 
post paid on request. 


Official Jeweler to The National Thespian Society 


L. G. BALFOUR COMPANY 


ATTLEBORO, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Books On Cheatre Production 


THE BUSY SPEAKER'S POCKET PRACTICE BOOK 


by Belle Cumming Kennedy and Patricia Challgren 
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The POCKET PRACTICE BOOK is a concise manual of 
tested exercises for voice and speech improvement prepared for 
public speakers, actors, clergymen, students, and teachers. It 
has been written for those who are prepared to give a few minutes 
every day to the building of music, power, and clarity into 
speech. The authors’ own verve and enthusiasm keep alive the 
willing student’s interest. As two outstanding specialists in the 


field, they have for some years been identified in their work in 
colleges and professional schools with the highly successful train- 
ing of the speaking voice as an instrument of sound. The striking 
results which have been achieved by their students attest to the 
success of the authors’ methods. This is a practice book made to 
fit your hand and your coat-pocket, to lie flat on the desk, to 
stand upon a shelf. 


Fully Illustrated by Robert Teeter 
Plastic loose-leaf binding with hard paper cover. 
Price $2.00 
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Now in Its Fourth Printing 


NEW THEATRES FOR OLD 
by Mordecai Gorelik 


Acclaimed the most important theatre book of our time, New 
Theatres for Old, presents a vivid record of stage and film tech- 
nique. Showing how styles of production change in response to 
the needs of new audiences, it is the first adequate study of the 
social meaning of stage production. It analyzes the artistic rela- 
tion of the stage to the screen. It describes the effect of new 
political movements on dramatic life and thought. The author 
is one of America’s leading stage and screen designers. Among 
the memorable settings designed by him were the Group Theatre's 
SUCCESS STORY, MEN IN WHITE, CASEY JONES, and 


THUNDER ROCK; the Theatre Guild’s famous PROCES- 
SIONAL and the current Broadway hit ALL MY SONS. Mr. 
Gorelik has served an instructor in scene design and stage history 
at the Cornish School, Seattle, the American Academy of Dra- 
matic Arts and the New School for Social Research, New York, 
as well as the Biarritz American University, conducted by the 
U. S. Army at Biarritz, France. As film production designer, he 
was responsible for the settings of NONE BUT THE LONELY 
HEART, for R.K.O. 


Price, $3.75 
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MODERN ACTING: A MANUAL 


by Sophie Rosenstein, Larrae A. Haydon, 
and Wilbur Sparrow 


The fundamentals of acting as taught at 
the University of Washington, are com- 
pressed clearly and usefully in the pages 
of this book. The approach and the method 
are described and illustrated sufficiently so 
that others may adopt them and profit bv 
them. Price, $1.75. 


HOME BUILT. LIGHTING 
EQUIPMENT FOR THE SMALL 
STAGE 
by Theodore Fuchs 


Designed for high schools and other pro- 
ducing groups with limited budgets, this 
volume presents a series of fourteen simpli- 
fied designs for building various types of 
stage lighting and control equipment. Now 
there is no reason to let the lack of proper 
equipment mar your next production. Price, 


$3.00. 


SCENES FOR STUDENT ACTORS 
VOLUME V 
Edited by Frances Cosgrove 

Because of wide public demand, Frances 
Cosgrove has compiled another unusual 
volume composed of dramatic selections 
from a wide variety of contemporary 
Broadway plays. Almost every possible need 
of student actors may easily be filled by 
the use of one or another of these care- 
fully chosen scenes. Price, $1.75. 


MAKE-UP 
(Completely Revised ) 


by Fohn F. Baird 


Great changes have been made in make-up 
and production methods, lighting, plavs, 
and various factors affecting it; also, new 
tvpes of make-up have been placed on the 
market. These new types and methods are 
clearly and thoroughly discussed. This vol- 
ume offers complete material for a make- 
up course—text for student and reference 
for instructor. Price, $1.75. 


ELEMENTARY PRINCIPLES OF 
ACTING 


by Edward and Alice Mackay 


Admirably adapted to meet the new teach- 
ing requirements of the present-day stage, 
screen, and radio, this volume contains 
thorough drills and exercises and carefully 
chosen illustrative examples of drama. For 
teachers, it is dependable help throughout 
a two or three years’ course. It shows the 
student both how and why. Price, $2.00 


GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF PLAY 
DIRECTION 


by Gilmor Brown and Alice Garwood 


A full and consistent account of the way 
the Pasadena Community Playhouse direc- 
tor brings scripts to life on his stage. 
Adopted as a text by many schools and 
colleges, this volume contains a number 
of immensely practical suggestions and 
points out many a short-cut which has been 
discovered through years of experience. 
Price, $2.50. 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


25 West 45th Street, New York 
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Summer Workshop in Oheatre and Kadio 


(Open to High School Juniors) 
JUNE 16 - JULY 11, 1947 


The Summer Workshop offers unique opportunities for | 
intensive experience in theatre and radio planning and | 
production to talented girls who are now juniors in high | 
school. High School juniors who are selected for admission | 
will work with regular college students in the production 
of plays and radio programs. 


Certificates attesting students’ proficiency will be issued 

at the end of the session. Selection of the high school | 
section will be made on the basis of talent and past | 
achievement as revealed in application. | 


For Application Blanks write: 


Harold E. Gibson 


Director of Summer Session 


MacMurray College for Women 
Jacksonville, Illinois 












































ON THE HIGH SCHOOL STAGE 
News items published in this department are contributed by schools affiliated with 
The National Thespian Society 





St. Marys, Ohio 


HREE major plays are included in this 

season’s dramatics program at the Memo- 
rial High School (Thespian Troupe 629), with 
Lillian Codington as director. On November 
15 the Junior Class sponsored a performance 
of Sing for Your Supper. On March 14 Thes- 
pians followed with a performance of Mid- 
night. The third three-act play, Come Rain 
or Shine, will be presented on May 2, with the 
Senior Class sponsoring the production. Among 
the one-acts given so far this year are No 
Greater Love, Dust of the Road, and Red Car- 
nations. Projects pertaining to the theatre, 
often based upon articles published in Dra- 
MATICS MAGAZINE, have been sponsored during 
meetings of the dramatics club and Thespian 
troupe.—Eleanor Schmidt. 


Boonville, Ind. 


HE production of one-act plays has occu- 

pied the greater part of the current season 
among dramatics students of the Boonville High 
School (Thespian Troupe 269), with Ravia 
Garrison as director. Dramatics club members 
and Thespians were joint sponsors of a pro- 
gram of one-act plays on December 12, with 
the playbill consisting of Minnie Fields, Ring- 
ing the Groom, and Be Home by Midnight. 
The fall semester also included the presentation 
of three skits for a music festival. Activities 
for the spring term began with a pageant, The 
Three Letters, staged by the Speech class on 
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February 13. On March 20 the Glee Club fol- 
lowed with the operetta, Betty Lou. The year 
will close with the presentation of the Senior 
Class play, the title of which had not been 
chosen at the time of this report. — Phyllis 
Deane, Secretary. 


Moores Hill, Ind. 


IGHT members of Thespian Troupe 622 of 

the Moores Hill High School attended the 
drama clinic held at Indiana University on 
December 7. These students were accompa- 
nied by troupe sponsor Ruth B. Portteus. The 
present dramatics season has included the pro- 
duction of the following one-act plays: Let 
George Do It, For Whom the Telephone Rings, 
Curses, the Villian Is Foiled, and Dumb as a 
Door Knob. The season also included two 
major plays: Free Advice, presented by the 
Junior Class on December 9, and Boston Blues, 
produced by the Senior Class on April 18.— 
Louise Belew, Secretary. 


Clinton, lowa 

RAMATICS activities this season at the 

Clinton High School (Thespian Troupe 
452) were under the direction of Miss Mary 
Hope Humphrey. As a result of their partici- 
pation in the fall semester’s dramatics pro- 
gram, nineteen students were inducted as Thes- 
pians in January of this year. Among this 
year’s dramatic presentations were the three- 
act plays, The Man Who Came to Dinner, 
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given in November, and Stage Door, given to a 
Capacity crowd in February. Both plays were 
directed by Miss Humphrey.—Cherol Burde, 
Publicity Manager. 


Shattuck, Okla. 
) gpsreeigiienn students and Thespians were 


joint sponsors of three successful major 
play productions this season at the Shattuck 
High School (Thespian Troupe 478). The 
first play of the year, The Sunshine Twins, was 
given on December 31. On March 13 Thes- 
pians followed with a performance of Maybe 
You’re Wrong. The third three-act play will 
be given some time in April with the Senior 
Thespians as sponsor. Mrs. L. B. Ranck has 
charge of dramatics activities at this school. 


Tell City, Ind. 


HE dramatics club of the Tell City High 

School (Thespian Troupe 578) opened the 
current play production program with a per- 
formance of Don’t Darken My Door on Novem- 
ber 22. Faustine D. Cook, troupe sponsor, di- 
rected the play. The club’s second major play, 
It’s Tough To Be Rich, was given to a large 
audience on May 5. The third full-length play, 
Who Killed Aunt Caroline, will be presented 
on May 9. The dramatics club also gave two 
one-acts in February. — Bernardine Froelish, 
Secretary. 








Barrington, II. 


HE current seasson has seen a number of 

projects sponsored by dramatics students of 
the Barrington High School (Thespian Troupe 
771), with Richard C. Johnson directing the 
program. On November 15, 16, the Junior class 
sponsored two performances of the three act 
play, Her Husband’s Wife. On March 7, 8, the 
Senior class followed with two extremely popu- 
lar performances of the comedy, The Show- 
Off. The year has also seen the performance of 
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Graduates may be certified to teach. 
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three one-act plays—Comin’ ’Round the Moun- Curriculum at Graduate and Professional Level: 

tain, Drums in the Night, Hold Everything— e,e . . In . | 
and a variety of readings and skits presented Playwriting, Directing, Stage Interpretation, | 
before many local civic groups. Another high- . . “sg: 5 | 
inks of dee ccnauite oun sete le Scene and Costume Design, History and Criticism, 

number of dramatics students made to Chicago Technical Production, Lighting 


to witness a performance of Hamlet with Mau- 
rice Evans. 


Write for Catalog 
Beaver, W. Va. NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 


RAMATICS work at the Shady Spring 
High School (Thespian Troupe 698) has 
been one of the most interesting activities of 


+ lh rece ig oR Rana Racy, cg Bi THE WELLESLEY SUMMER THEATRE AND SCHOOL 


night, presented on November 13 under the 

















direction of Edith Dew and Lillyan Lilly. The . | ngaienluarnerndirapeass = el 

dramatics club and public speaking class pre- An integrated professional summer theatre and school with an enrollment for a limited number o 
; - talented men and women—on the Campus at Wellesley College. 

sented two assemblies during the fall semester. 

One of these programs included the one-act JULY 6—AUGUST 16 

play, Mrs. O'Leary's Cow. ; A very popular Directors: Frank McMullan and Eldon Winkler Production Manager: Edward C. Cole 

production of Adam’s Evening was given on Guidance and Training under a distinguished faculty in the following courses:* 

January 22 with Mrs. Eva Crosby, troupe spon- Acting and Directing: 

pet oe the show. onomeee ge Week Frank McMullan, aneaiene en of Play Production, Yale University, Director 

early in FebDruary was celeDrated with the pro- tratiord-upon-Avon. ' 

duction of Almost Everyman and Corn et ne Eldon Winkler, esac a Theatre Workshop, Wellesley College, Director Radio 

Thespians participated in the district drama Televisi J Sates Meiaaitions 

festival held at Concord College on March 29 ee ee to see : ae 

At ce i € thi » . ‘ be; . Edward C. Cole, ogy poten cing and eeeuaten Manager, Yale University. Direc- 

d e time or this writing plans were being tor, American Television Society. 

made for the Senior Class play scheduled for Design: 

performance on April 24.—Mary Grace Four- Charles Rogers, Assistant Professor of Fine Art and Dramatic Art, Amherst College. 

ney, Secretary. Designer Amherst Theatre. 


e An opportunity for men and women to act in five productions with a professional Equity A Company. 
@Performances in full-length Laboratory Plays produced by the Directors. 





Gl Ell Ill *Credit is not granted for these courses. 
en yn, ° iiletaciiaai . — For further information and application write: sia i 
| gener of Thespian Troupe 233 of the on Winkler, Executive Director, Wellesley Summer Theatre, Wellesley College, Wellesley 81, Mass. 
Glenbard High School recently attended 





a performance by Gertrude Lawrence in Pyg- 

malion as a climax to their induction of new School of the Theatre 

members. Among the major dramatics events 

r the present season at this school were the 

unior Class production of Come Rain or Shine . 

and the presentation of the Senior Class play, UNIVERSITY OF DENVER (5 () () 1} AY | Ay XN 
| i 


George Washington Slept Here, directed by 





troupe sponsor Rachel Whitfield. Thespians ° . . . ° 
sponsored a trip to a radio broadcast and a Majors In Acting, Directing, 
theatre party to a performance of Laurence Production 

Olivier in the film, Henry V. Thespians also 
sponsored the presentation of an original satire H 

before the student body. Pat Hunter of Troupe Courses Leading to 
233 was among the students who last summer B.A., M.A and Ph.D. | 
attended the High School Institute at North- | 
western University. Another event of the cur- | 
rent season was the interview which Thespians DENVER, COLORADO | 
Jean Fleming and Jim Karr arranged with 
Maurice Evans now playing in Hamlet.—Bar- 


bara Phillips, Secretary. y Oo U R DRAMA Cc A i E E R | 
| 
| 






MAURICE GHESIN, Ph.D. 
Heed of the Schoo! 
MARY AGNES DOYLE 

Assistan’ Heed 


ACTING, RADIO, 
DIRECTING, DESIGN 


Acting Company for Advanced Students 
B.F.A. end M.F.A. Degrees 
For Information Write: 














Stage Screen Radio LOUISE DALE SPOOR, Registrar 
Hampton Va Practical training with "most prolific Dept. 7, Goodman Memorial Theatre, Chicage 3 
‘ ‘ play production organization in America" 
, | ‘HE Garrick Dramatics Club of the Hamp- ous a Manager oF gg THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 
pee caret ws ates oe, | Serie Mensou 
’ xtremely 
successful performances of Arsenic and Old Pasadena Playhouse 
Lace on December 5, 6, 7. The play was cap- 44 South El Molina Avenue, Pasadena, California 








ably directed by Mrs. John B. Parkinson who 
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Flag of the Free 


A New Choric Drama by 
ELIZABETH WELCH 


Author of The Voice of America 


T= inspiring choric drama 
will fit into Commence- 
ment programs as smoothly as 
a diploma and make this year's 
graduation exercises some- 
thing to remember — some- 
thing refreshingly different. 


* * * 


Miss Welch was inspired by 
Franklin K. Lane’s famed state- 
ment in “Ihe Makers of the 
Flag’: 

“IT am not the flag: 
its shadow. I am _ whatever 
you make me, nothing more. I am 
your belief in yourself, your dream of 
what a people may become .. . I am 
the day’s work of the weakest man, 
and the largest dream of the most 
I am the clutch of an idea, 
and the reasoned purpose of resolution. 
I am no more than you believe me to 
be, and I am all that you believe I can 
be. I am whatever you make me, 
nothing more.’’ 


not at all. I 


x 
Fiz if the Free is elastic 
in production. Any num- 
ber may participate. Simple 
tableaux are provided for, but 
there is provision for adapting 
these to the needs of the hour. 
Music can be "whatever you 
make it," depending on the 
talent at hand. 


Near the pageant's close the 
flag speaks thus: 


...and I know 
That, 


come what may, I, the flag of 
that people. . 
Flag of the Free, Old Glory, The Star- 


Spangled Banner... 

By whatever name you call me... 
I shall wave on, 

Triumphant, o’er a nation free within 
itself, 


And pledged to preserve that freedom 
for itself, 


And for all others on this earth!’’ 


In the light of recent develop- 
ments, no statement could be more 
timely. The entire pageant is as 
arresting as a bugle blast. . . often 
as beautiful as the flag it glorifies. 


Books, 50 cents each. Royalty, $10 
if an admission fee is charged. 
Otherwise, $5.00. 


ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
NEW YORK LOS ANGELES 
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is active in the Hampton Little Theatre. 
was assisted by Donald Taylor of Thespian 
Troupe 300, who acted as student director. 
Among those who played leading roles in the 
play were Ann Darling, Ann Curtis, Hugh De- 
Samper, and Jeri Helton. Wooden and fibre 
board flats were made for the Victorian interior 
set by Otto C. Horstmann who is a charter 
member of Troupe 300 and who, in 1936, was 
voted “Best Thespian” for the state of Virginia. 
The spring program at this school calls for the 
production of The Barretts of Wimpole Street 
some time in April, with Mrs. Parkinson direc- 
ing. Troupe 300 held its installation of new 
members recently with six students taking the 
pledge of membership. Troupe 300 is under 
the sponsorship of Miss Elizabeth H. Boventon. 
—Donald Taylor, Secretary. 


Eaton, Ohio 


HE current dramatics program at the Eaton 

Exempted Village High School (Thespian 
Troupe 380) opened with a successful perform- 
ance of the comedy, A Case of Springtime, 
presented under the direction of Mrs. Catherine 
Steele on November 25. The spring term got 
underway with the presentation of a one-act 
play, Father’s Bargain Day, on February 5. The 
second full-length play of this year, Spring 
Green, will be given on April 18. The initia- 
tion of new Thespian members will be held 
after the preformance of Spring Green.— 
Martha Belle Neff, Secretary. 


Parma, Ohio 

HE present semester will see the presenta- 

tation of two major dramatic perforances 
at the Parma-Schaaf High School (Thespian 
Troupe 461) under the direction of Miss Jenny 
Lind Givens. The first of these, A Murder Has 
Been Arranged, will be presented on March 
21, 22. The second play, Our Hearts Were 
Young and Gay, will also receive two perform- 
ances on May 16, 17. Between ten and fifteen 
students are expected to qualify for Thespian 
membership by the close of this year. 


Middletown, N. Y. 

EMBERS of Thespian Troupe 74 of the 

Middletown High School went all out 
for the observance of National Drama Week 
early in February. For the entire week the 
halls and bulletin boards were lined with pos- 
ters. As a climax on the first day's program 
Thespians sponsored a theatre party to a local 
film house. ‘Two evenings later Thespians 
sponsored a dance at the local youth recreation 
center. The observance was brought to a 
close with a number of announcements direct- 
ing attention to National Drama Week and 
the place of dramatics in the school. Thes- 
pians comprised most of the highly successful 
cast for the production of Icebound, given on 
March 20, 21.—Charlotte Skolnick, Secretary. 


She 


Marked Tree, Ark. 

WO major plays are included in this sea- 

son's dramatics program at the Marked 
Tree High School (Thespian Troupe 301). 
The first of these, June Mad, was given by the 
Junior Class on February 25. The second play 
will be sponsored by the Senior Class some 
time in April. Thespians have taken an active 
part this season in the presentation of a num- 





Correction 


The photograph of Death Takes A Holi- 
day, published on page 7 of our April issue, 
presents a scene from the production given 
by members of Thespian Troupe 147 of the 
Hillsborough High School, Tampa, Florida, 
under the direction of Thelma E. Jones. The 
photograph of the same play published on 
page 24 presents a scene from the produc- 
tion given by Thespian Troupe 228 of the 
Oskaloosa, Iowa, High School, under the di- 
rection of Martha Giltner Canfield.—Editor. 











ber of one-act plays including His First Shave, 
The Rector, On Vengeance Height, Medicine 
Show, and Dormitory Deb. Dramatics stu- 
dents also sponsored three pantomimes, six 
assembly skits and eight recitals. Meetings 
have been devoted to a study of great actors 
and actresses, with discussions based upon arti- 
cles published in Dramatics MAGAzINE. The 
years extremely varied and successful drama- 
tics program has been under the capable bead 
ership of troupe sponsor Marie Thost Pierce.— 
Martha Sue O’Roark, Secretary. 


Ellenville, N. Y. 

EW interest in dramatics has been created 

this season at the Ellenville High School 
(Troupe 235) under the direction of troupe 
sponsor Shirley Mills. The program of major 
plays opened with the production of the Senior 
Class play, Street of Dreams, presented on De- 
cember 14. On December 20 the Shawangunk 
Little Theatre of this school presented an 
inter-faith pageant. The Little Theatre was 
also responsible for the performance of two 
one-act plays, The Dear Departed and Murde) 
at Mrs. Lovings. Dramatics club meetings 
have been given to a study of make-up and 
voice improvement. At the time of this writ- 
ing major interest is being centered upon prep- 
arations for the production of Papa Is All on 
April 25.—Ruth E. Zirt, Secretary. 


East St. Louis, Ill. 

AREER ANGEL was given two perform- 

ances on November 7 and 8 as the first 
major play of this season at the St. Teresa 
Academy, with Sister Mary Pius as dramatics 
director and founder of Thespian Troupe 118 
established at this school this season. Two per- 
formances were also given of Holy Night, pre- 
sented to large audiences on December 18. 
Dramatic activities for this spring include a 
performance of Gray Bread to be given by 
Thespians on April 28 and the operetta, The 
Bandido, given April 12-19 under the sponsor- 
ship of the Music and Speech Departments. 
Rehearsals, along with practical de monstrations, 
have enlivened recent meetings of dramatics 
students. Thespians plan to enter the drama 
festival ( to be held this spring at the Maryville 
College.—Dolores Horskany, Secretary. 


Winchester, Il. 

HE spring term in dramatics at the Win- 

chester High School (Troupe 594) opened 
with an extremely popular performance of 
This Being Young, given on February 28 under 
the sponsorship of the Junior Class. ‘The sec- 
ond full-length play of this term, Out of This 
World, will be presented by the Senior Class 
on April 18. Among other events of a drama- 
tic nature sponsored this vear at this school 
were three one-act plays, His First Love, Cupid 
on the Rampage, and Green Candles. The 
dramatics program is under the direction of 
Loretta C. Glossop, troupe sponsor.—Patricia 
Woodson, Secretary. 


Beckley, W. Va. 


WELVE students became charter members 

of Thespian Troupe 754 of the Woodrow 
Wilson High School at an impressive ceremony 
held in the school auditorium on January 25, 
with sponsors Mrs. Frank Vass and Mrs. Harry 
McCreery in charge of the program. Decora- 
tions for the occasion included a backdrop of 
the Thespian insignia, white tapers, and a cen- 
ter-piece of chrysanthemums. The ceremony 
was closed with remarks by Principal C. G. 
Peregoy. The roll of charter members was as 
follows: Wanda Vass, Helen Martin, Cleopatra 
Rinis, Beck Lemon, Betty Jane Catlett, Ellen 
Roush, Jean Fugitt, Nich Rahal, Hugh Peck, 
James Crews, Charles Sanford, and Charles 
Massanopoli. ‘Troupe officers are: Charles 
Sanford, president; Wilda Waddell, vice presi- 
dent; Cleopatra Rinis, secretary; Betty Jane 
Catlett, treasurer.—Clo Rinis, Secretary. 
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Recently Released Plays 





Joan of Lorraine \ 
The Barretts of Wimnele Street r 
Ramshackle Jun ) \ 
J Remember Mama \\ 
Brighten The Corer 


JOAN OF LORRAINE, THE BARRETTS OF WIMPOLE STREET are available in wide ter- 


ritory and so are RAMSHACKLE INN and BRIGHTEN THE CORNER. | REMEMBER 
MAMA, somewhat more restricted. 
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We have copies of paper-bound editions of all these plays at 85c each. 
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Send for our basic catalogue and supplementary play lists. 


DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE, INC. 


 & EAST 39th STREET NEW YORK 16. NEW YORK 
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Groveten, Texas 


yy aye the first projects to be undertaken 
by the newly established ‘Thespian Troupe 
787 of the Groveton High School is the prepa- 
ration of a course of study in speech for next 
season. The course will attempt to raise stand- 
ards of dramatics work. Major productions 
for this season began with the presentation of 
Almost Summer, given in December by the 
“Tiny Theatre Group.” ‘This group has now 
been organized as Thespian Troupe 787. The 
formal installation of the Troupe was held on 
April 4, with the program including a per- 
formance of the one-act play, The First Dress 
Suit. Mr. W. K. Compton is troupe sponsor 
and dramatics director. 


Albion, Mich. 

HREE major plays are included in this 

season’s dramatics program at the Albion 
High School (Thespian Troupe 53), with 
Helen Bishop as director. The first play, Don’t 
Take My Penny, was given in December with 
the show being sponsored by the school paper, 
The Breeze. ‘The second production, Arsenic 
and Old Lace, was given on March 28 with 
the Junior Class as sponsors. ‘The third play, 
The Man Who Came to Dinner, was presented 
by members of Troupe 53 on April 17, 18. 
The current season has also included the pro- 
duction of the following one-act plays, The 
Christmas Guest, Hanging Uncle Henry, and 
Crime for Tea.—Robert Baker, President. 


Kirkwood, Mo. 


HE three-act comedy, Good Night Ladies, 

was given to enthusiastic audiences on Nov- 
ember 21, 22, as the first major play of this 
season at the Kirkwood High School (‘Troupe 
748), with troupe sponsor R. B. Smith as direc- 
tor. The second full-length play of the year, 
The Moonstone, is scheduled for production on 
May 2, 3. A third play will be given on May 
29, this being a one-act play in which begin- 
ners in dramatics will participate. All techni- 


May, 1947 


cal subjects related to dramatics are considered 
in the play production class, with the regular 
dramatics meetings being devoted to business 
matters. Thespian Troupe 748 was _ installed 
earlier in the season under Mr. Smith’s super- 
vision.—Bob Alexander, Secretary. 


White Deer, Texas 


WO full-length plays are included in this 

years dramatics program presented at the 
White Deer High School, with P. W. Cain as 
director and troupe sponsor. Nine Girls was 
given two performances on December 12, 13, 
with the show being sponsored by the Speech 
Departinent . The second three-act play of the 
season, Junior Miss, was given by members of 
Troupe 273 of this school on April 24, 25. 
Both major productions were directed by Mr. 
Cain. One-acts given so far this season are 
Why I Am A Bachelor and The Severed Cord, 
the latter placing in first place in the play fes- 
tival held at Goodwell, Oklahoma, on March 
21. A number of dramatics students attended 
the performance of The Shining Hour given 
this season by the West Players of Pampa, 
Texas.—Dorothy Barnett, Secretary. 
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Roanoke, Va. 


HE one-act play, Highness, presented by 

dramatics students of the William Fleming 
High School (Thespian Troupe 570) received 
first place honors in the district contest spon- 
sored by the Virginia High School League. 
The play was directed by Mrs. Genevieve Dick- 
inson. At the time of this report, preparations 
were being made for entry of the play in the 
state finals at the University of Virginia. 


Norwich, Conn. 


RAMATICS students of the Norwich Free 
Academy (Thespian Troupe 80) have 
presented several radio programs over station 
WNOC this season. The programs have been 
under the general supervision of Mrs. Ray T. 
Reed, troupe sponsor and dramatics director. 
Major events of this spring’s calendar consist 
of the three-act play, The Intimate Strangers, 
given by the Playshop on April 17, 18; the 
revue, A Long, Long Story, scheduled for May 
15, 16, and a performance of Pyramus and 
Thisbe planned for May 29 and June 10.— 
Donalda Charnetski, Secretary. 


Jackson, Mich. 


RAMATICS activities for the spring se- 
mester at the St. Mary High School 
(Troupe 541) began with two productions pre- 
sented by Thespians in February. These were 
Night o? Nonsense and Life of Mother Seton. 
Thespians also presented a program in ob- 
servance of St. Patrick’s Day on March 17. 
The major play for this term is American Boy 
which will be offered as a joint production of 
the Senior Class and Thespians in May. The 
season will close with the one-act play, Our 
Isle of Dreams, presented by Thespians on class 
night, June 3. The dramatics program is under 
the direction of Sister Eugene, S. C.—Marcia 
Money, Secretary. 
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A Famous By-Line of the Theatre! 





Costume rentals for complete 
productions or any part thereof, 
to schools and colleges every- 
where. 100,000 costumes in stock 
—promptly available at very 
moderate rates. You name the 
production or general list of 
requirements — we send full 
information without obligation. 


EAVES COSTUME COMPANY 


Eaves Building 


- 151 WEST 46th ST. *° NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 
Established 1870 


THEATRICAL GELATINE SHEETS 


> 64 FAMOUS . : 
Non-Fading COLORS Gis co Rosco Laboratories 
Large Size 20"x 24" : Brooklyn 1, N.Y. 
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SCENIC STUDIOS 


609-611 Phillips Avenue 
KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 
P. O. Box 412 
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Scenery — Lighting 
Draperies — Dye Drops 


'drama, Curse of an Aching Heart. 
_ the Club sponsored a one-act play festival with 


_ Cleveland, Ohio 


RAMATICS students and members of 
Thespian Troupe 699 of the Brooklyn 
Village High School are enjoying an extremely 
successful season under the direction of Troupe 
sponsor Georgiana Skinner. The Troupe has 
met twice a month this season, with each meet- 
ing being the occasion for a program of skits, 
talks, and demonstrations. In November all 
Thespian members attended a performance of 
Hamlet with Maurice Evans in the title role. 


_ The same month, Thespians sponsored on the 


local high school stage a performance of 
Macbeth given by the Kent State University 
Players. In December the Dramatics Club pre- 
sented two performances of the Christmas play, 
Let There Be Light. On March 7 the Club 
presented a popular performance of the melo- 
In April 


_ the program consisting of A Night in the Coun- 


Charles H. Stewart & Co. 


6-8 College Circle, Somerville, Mass. 
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STAGE LIGHTING 


For the College and School Stage. Spotlights, 
Floodlights, Electrical Effects, Gelatines, Etc. We 
also manufacture Stereopticons. ORDER NOW. 


NEWTON STAGE LIGHTING CO. 


253 W. 14th Street New York II, N. Y. 


PITTSBURGH STAGE & 
EQUIPMENT STUDIOS 


Stage Curtains, Track, Lighting 
Scenery and Rigging 


37TH & CHARLOTTE ST. PITTSBURGH 1, PA. 
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Crookston, Minn. 
| geese of Troupe 706 of the Central 


High School opened their year’s drama- 
tics program with a skit on homecoming pre- 
sented before the student body under the direc- 
tion of troupe sponsor Evelyn Probstfield. In 
recognition of National Drama Week in Febru- 
ary, Thespians presented the one-act play, 
Even Exchange. In March, Thespians pre- 
sented The Valiant, winning first place in the 
district contest. For April, Thespians will pre- 
sent a spring demonstration of three one-act 
plays and some novelty numbers. The spring’s 
full-evening play, J Remember Mama, will be 
given under sponsorship of the Senior Class. 
The initiation of new Thespian members will 
be held at the close of the season’s dramatics 
program. 


Newton, Iowa 


HE current dramatics season for students 

of the Newton High School (Troupe 377) 
opened on November 22 with a program of 
three one-act plays sponsored by the Dramatics 
Department under the direction of Philip D. 
Grout. The playbill for this occasion consisted 
of Angel Face, The Last Page, and The Rose 
Garden. A fourth one-act play, Antic Spring, 
will be given by the Senior Class on May 26. 
The Dramatics Department also sponsored the 
production of January Thaw, given to capacity 
crowds on February 4, 5. Dramatics students 
devoted their meetings this season to play read- 
ing, stage lighting, make-up, and costumes.— 
Beverlee Rempp, Secretary. 
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True in Heart, Geranium, and Fright. 
Several Thespian members plan to attend the 
National Dramatic Arts Conference at Indiana 


| University in June. 


Bloomington, Indiana 


OUR major productions distinguish this 
year’s dramatics program at the University 
High School (Thespian Troupe 414). The 
season’s first full-length play, January Thaw, 
was given on December 10, 11, under the di- 


_ rection of Troupe sponsor Gayle C. Wilson. 


This production was sponsored by the Senior 
On March 12, 13, the Dramatics Club 
A Case of Springtime. 
On April 18, the same organization offered a 
special program of one-act plays and skits. The 
fourth major play, Arsenic and Old Lace, will 
be presented by the Dramatics Club on May 
15, 16. Students of the dramatics classes con- 
tributed much to the years program through 
their performances of the following one-act 
plays: Thursdays at Home, Mooncalf Mug- 
ford, Luncheon for Six, Don’t Tell A Soul, and 
Wildcat Willie Gets Brain Fever. The Dra- 
matics Club is divided into three groups, with 
meetings being devoted to a study of stagecraft, 
acting techniques, and make-up. Dramatics 
students are presenting a monthly radio pro- 
gram over the local station.—Jane foby, Secre- 
tary. 


Clayton, Mo. 


HESPIAN Troupe 322 of the Clayton 

High School has had an extremely success- 
ful season during the 1946-47 school term, with 
its activities being very extensive and varied. 
The season opened in the fall with a successful 
production of Blithe Spirit sponsored by the 
Senior Class. Later in the fall The Importance 
of Being Earnest was given in “penthouse style” 
by the apprentice group. In December the 
Guild presented the annual Christmas program 
which included a student-directed one-act play. 
Student-directed, student-produced, and _stu- 
dent-acted talent shows at Clayton are always 
events of major importance. For the year’s 
show Thespians and Dramatic Guild members 
did an especially fine piece of work. The show, 


entitled All Abroad, provided excellent oppor- 
tunities for a wide display of talent by many 
students. At the time of this writing major 
attention is being centered on preparations for 
the production of Stardust which promises to 
be one of the outstanding performances in the 
history of dramatics at Clayton. The year's 
successful program will reach its climax with 
the demonstration performance of the one-act, 
Married at Sunrise, which members of Troupe 
322 will present at the National Dramatic Arts 
Conference at Indiana University. Much credit 
for the successful dramatics program sponsored 
at the Clayton High School goes to troupe 
sponsor Blandford Jennings.—Beverly Mandel, 
Secretary. 
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If you want to challenge the best acting 
talent of your little theatre, college, or 
’ se, 
l ) CX tO O | l f le high school, and to make your audience 
° “shiver and sigh with the most wholesome 
enjoyment’ ’—give 
October, 1946, through May, 1947 
DOUBLE DOOR 
Mo. p. Mo. »p A play in three acts 
Actors and Actresses from Other Lands National Speech and Drama Conventions, by Elizabeth McFadden 
‘Benoit Constant Coquelin” ...........-+.+-- Apr. 4 ee eee Dec. 3 
eee Pe” *. 6 beet ceaseebekees wens Feb. 6 Nazimova, Alla ........ Peete ee eee eee ee eens Dec. 4 Theme: The battle between youth and age. 
“Sir Henry Irving” aa Ble ce Led ie s Bie ee * $ Once Upon a Time (review).................May 23 sah aiaiidiasdin te alia tite 
ae 5 4 Modijeska’’- ee N i. 3 One-Act Play, articles on Time: a full evening. 
“Mme. Alfie Mentmown’’ .......ccccccccsces Dec. 4 ‘‘One-Act Play as Theatre Seen en ener rene m Jet. : Scene: 1 set: a mysteriously fascinating room in a 
RN TE | n 65 40.54 400066 6i0s wanes es May 7 “Writing the One-Act Play aha i a ln ed 8 millionaire mansion, Fifth Avenue, New York 
Aftermath, The (one-act play) .....----++++++- Oct. 20 “Directing a oe Pn ll thle aha deialidlccs ch. 4 
irecti © 6 vs dw s.u soca . 
America’s Town Meeting of the Air (review) ..Oct. 10 ‘Dieealen the Geehet Comets and Perec”. “Mar. 5 a — ee _ ; 
” : ; “Directing the One-Act Melodrama” ........ pr ere is a long pause while Victoria sits brood- 
a of eee ee The, Staging ” +a - **Directing the One-Act Fantasy’ DP Caras Wie wih May 8 ing over her failure. Then .. . determination 
+ te a on Pm Riven The (review) giettiahes: Feb. 18 One-Act Plays . iii ae rome al ee to her feet . . . Anne crosses the hall 
- ‘@: eres * , . PEE ECT TOUT CT TCT TTT TET Te ct. 2 toward the stairs. 
"aber _— ~~ ag Bo: ‘Blithe Sele. me 2 The Birth of the Song ‘Silent Night’ ........ Dec. 10 Victoria: Wait a moment. You mustn’t go with- 
eee 1. “The PI ~ of the Month, a.v. _ ee ED 6 bn tnsancenensenestal jan. 16 out your pearls. ae 
Blithe “Spirit Staging rte Pexphit Apr. 20 Pe cc csewabadeceksdsaena aed es oon el : a 7 oe rt all right, Victoria. If you want them, 
a ee _12 OS ES ee ee cree rene eb. eep them. 
ene nag eae lew soa piesoneses ame ms Three Tickets to Killarney Sab de Oe we ae 4 Se e'e .Mar. ll Victoria: No, no! Rip wants you to have them. 
* . Y Stage, A Feb. 10 Fe Se ree ere ee ly Come in. (Anne enters reluctantly. Victoria 
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Dramatic Publishing Company, Chicago, Illinois 


Many Moons, a children’s fantasy in three 
acts, dramatized by Charlotte B. Chorpenning 
from a work of James Thurber. 5 m., 5 w. 
Royalty, $10.00 minimum to $25.00 maximum. 
Everyone in the Royal court has some advice 
to offer to cure the illness of the Princess. The 
Princess is ill because she has an unfulfilled 
desire to possess the moon. The wisemen, the 
king, the ladies-in-waiting try to aid their 
darling mistress but to no avail. Finally, the 
Jester finds the way to save the Princess. There 
are three simple draped settings, easy to stage. 
The characters can be played by upper-grade 
children, high school students, or adults. Script 
contains detailed instructions on settings and 
characterization for younger children. An ex- 
cellent choice for schools or groups interested 
in the children’s theatre.—Jean E. Donahey. 


The Wind Is Ninety, a fantasy in three acts, 
by Ralph Nelson. 13 m., 13 w. Royalty quoted 
on application. This is another of the Here 
Comes Mr. Jordan type of fantasy. It deals 
with Don Ritchie, a fighter pilot killed over 
Germany who comes home to his family (un- 
seen of course) hoping to soften the blow of 
the telegram they will receive the next day 
announcing his death. His guide is a fallen 
soldier of World War I whose comradeship 
and philosophical guidance forms the theme of 
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Is a modern play with 
plenty of PUNCH! 


“TRICKING TRICKSTERS” 


A streamlined comedy 
in Three Acts 


KURTZ GORDON 


Five young glamorous girls visit their Grand- 
mother Gavin in response to her invitation 
to spend a weekend. The object of the visit 
is to decide who is to receive the famous 
Gavin garnet. Four of the girls have known 
each other all their lives but Lucy Lee has 
never met her grandmother or her cousins, 
due to her mother's unforgiven elopement 
with her dancing instructor. Hazel and Kit, 
two international gem thieves, learn of Lucy's 
status in the family, drug her while she is 
enroute to her grandmother's home and 
Hazel impersonates her. Honoria, the most 
alert of the granddaughters, is suspicious of 
Hazel from the first and starts investigating. 
Grandma has not been caught napping 
either. The suspense is terrific and the 
dramatic climax is all you have been waiting 
for. There are choice parts for nine girls 
and swell feeder parts for three fellows. 
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9 Women, 3 Men—Simple Interior 
Books, 60 Cents—Royalty, $10.00 


BAKER'S PLAYS 


178 Tremont St., Boston 11, Mass. 
or 
448 So. Hill St., Los Angeles 13, Calif. 
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the play as it conflicts with the embittered 
family by the loss of Don. In a last letter to 
his family, Don had told them that when the 
wind is ninety degrees from the east, they 
would feel a kiss from him. Each member of 
the family relives a scene in the past with him, 
which is full of beauty and tenderness. As the 
past blends into the present they feel the kiss 
and realize Don can live in their hearts as a 
real presence, whenever they need him. The 
dramatic episodes are resplendent with the joy 
and sorrows of life, scintillated with delicate 
humor, climaxed with heart-breaking tension 
and understanding of the spirit when Don is 
free to go, certain that he can return in the 
hearts of his loved ones. The theme of war is 
submerged by the issue of life and death and 
is full of reassurance. For advanced amateurs 
and those with production facilities adequate 
to create the illusion of the soldiers. A project 
well worth while for those who like good 
theatre and would like an emotional treat.— 


Lillie Mae Bauer. 


Samuel French, 25 West 45th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


But Fair Tomorrow, a three-act comedy, by 
Douglass F. Parkhirst. 5m., 9 w. Royalty, $25. 

The plot centers around Babs, a high school 
girl, and her attempts to set everything right. 
Her sister and her lover quarrel; Babs fixes 
things up. An aviator friend comes. He looks 
like a well-known movie actor and the high 
school youngsters want him for an attraction 
at their bazaar. Babs fixes that. Her brother 
Randy is ineligible for the basketball team. 
Babs overcomes his scholastic difficulties and 
he plays in the state semi-finals. A regular 
fairy tale ending with everybody happy. The 
inevitable Negro maid wanders through the 
scenes in a would-be humorous fashion. The 
juvenile parts are those of radio and the mov- 
ies. A skillful director could perhaps make 
them real to the secondary school audience.— 
Roberta D. Sheets. 


The Rich Full Life, a play in three acts, by 
Vina Delmar. 3 m., 6 w. One interior setting. 
Royalty, $35.00. This play will, undoubtedly, 
receive wide approval from amateur drama 
groups everywhere, for it is made of the stuff 
of life which appeals to theatre-goers, young 
and old alike. Briefly stated, the story con- 
cerns Mother Fenwick, a hard-working woman, 
and her frail seventeen-year-old daughter, Cyn- 
thia. Mother is determined that Cynthia shall 
attend the senior prom in the company of the 
most popular boy in school, even if her daugh- 
ter will come down with a cold, as she has 
done on other occasions in the past. Cynthia 
has a grand time at the prom, but becomes 
seriously ill the next day. In truly heroic 
fashion, Mother Fenwick pulls Cynthia through 
the crisis. High school groups will find this 
play an ideal choice. As described by a New 
York drama critic. this is “‘a drama of dignity, 
sense, and value.”—Ernest Bavely. 


Decision, a wartime play in three acts, one 
interior set. Royalty on application. Decision 
is the story of Mr. Riggs, principal of the high 
school in an average city. He is a man of high 
principles and is head of a local organization 
that is openly opposed to bigotry, unfair in- 
dustrial practices, and racial discrimination. 
Mr. Riggs antagonizes the senator, the editor 
and their cohorts who strike back with a frame- 
up and Riggs is arrested and thrown in jail. 
The principal’s son returns from war to add 


pathos as well as a bit of romance to the play. 
All the characters are adults. The propaganda 
is timely and cleverly woven into the plot, but 
difficult to present in a secondary school.— 
Roberta Dinwiddie Sheets. 


Griffin-Patterson Co., Glendale, Calif. 


Now You’re Talking—But How Do You 
Talk?, by Harrison M. Karr. $1.50. Here is a 
real snappy book for Thespians and their spon- 
sors—just the kind of information needed by 
would-be actors. The chapter on stage fright 
is worth the effort alone. There are helpful 
suggestions for every occasion, from ordinary 
conversation to public address. The book is 
written in a lively style and easily understand- 
able, with suitable examples and no unneces- 
sary explanations, Dr. Karr is the author of 
two other successful books, Your Speaking 
Voice and Stage Fright and What to Do About 
It. He is assistant professor of Public Speak- 
ing and Assistant Director of Relations with 
Schools, University of California, Los Angeles. 
—W. N. Viola. 


Eldridge Entertainment House, Franklin, Ohio 


Leave It to the Girls, by James F. Stone. 
Three acts, 10 w., 1 interior. Mary finds that 
her friend Beth is in love with Bud, Mary’s 
former fiance. To convince Beth that she no 
longer cares for Bud, Mary invents a new 
fiance, only to be confronted with her wealthy 
aunt’s choice of a future husband. In and out 
of the plot weave companions Zelma and Ruth, 
Mrs. Harrison, Fuzzy LaVane (who imperson- 
ates a man), a woman psychiatrist, and Hattie, 
the stupid maid of laugh-provoking words and 
actions. Definitely a farce, this play has its 
moments of forced humor and thin plot con- 
struction. It is easily staged, however, and 
suitable for an all-girl cast.—Sister Carita. 


Walter Baker Company, 178 Tremont Street, 
Boston 11, Mass. 


Out of This World, a mystery farce, by Kath- 
leen O'Neill. 5 m., 8 w. Royalty, $10. Jim 
McGrew has inherited an old house from his 
scientifically inclined but eccentric old uncle. 
To this home he brings his bride, Colleen, on 
their wedding night. They are scarcely over 
the threshold when the scares begin. The house- 
keeper has a gruesome look, queer sounds issue 
from distant corners of the house, Uncle Jason’s 
portrait becomes alive, Dan is abducted and 
gagged, cars disappear from the driveway, and 
shrill screams pierce the night. It is not until 
a reporter friend comes down to get a story on 
the newlyweds and their haunted house that a 
scientific explanation of the happenings is made. 
For chills and thrills the play out-Franken- 
steins Frankenstein. —Roberta D. Sheets. 


Nice Going, a comedy in 3 acts, by Kathleen 
O'Neill. 4 m., 6 w. One interior. Royalty, 
$10 first performance, $5 for each repeat. This 
is a swift-paced play of youth and its parents. 
The Dentons and Somervilles are neighbors, 
but not neighborly in any sense of the word. 
The young people on both sides of the fence 
overstep the barriers, and the result goes from 
bad to worse and back to bad again. A solu- 
tion is discovered when both families realize 
that the future belongs not only to the young, 
but also to the “young in heart”; and so the 
curtain falls on peace declared between the 
two battling families. It is a suitable selection. 
especially for the high school stage.—Mary 
Ella Boveé. a 


Easy-To-Do Novelty Entertainments, col- 
lected and edited by Theodore Johnson. Rovy- 
alty free, but purchase of necessary books for 
production required. 

This collection of 35 blackouts and _ short- 
short skits was designed for office, club, church, 
or community groups and offers a variety of 
entertainment for all occasions. However, all 
are not of equal merit. Some are very clever 
while others would not be acceptable for 
church or school programs. Nevertheless, 
there are enough good ideas to justify the pur- 
chase of the book, if one is looking for briet 
novelty material.—Elmer S. Crowley. 
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‘| have never been out of my country before; and coming on the 

plane, I think, ‘Maybe I will be homesick.’ But when I arrive, I feel I am 

at home here. My English she is not so good; but at Bob Jones College, there 
are many others who come from distant countries, too. 


“When I tell my friends in Guatemala that I plan to go to Bob Jones 
College, they say, ‘But why?’ I tell them, ‘Because it is a Christian col- 
lege and has fine standards of academics.’ Here I study hard, but the 
faculty they are patient and helpful. The boys they are very nice and 


friendly. 


“Of course, the girls they are nice, too.” 


Say You Saw It in Dramatics Mageune 
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